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We invite railroad officers to send us notice of elections, transfers, appoint- ] 


ments, resignations, etc.; and all our readers would oblige us by furnishing 
us with any items of news which may come to their knowledge and are of a 
suitable nature for our columns. It is our intention to publish monthly full 
and accurate information regarding those enterprises and industries to which 
the AMERICAN RAILROAD JouRNAL is devoted, and to effect this end we solicit 
the co-operation of readers interested therein. We aim specially to record 
all new railway enterprises in the United States and Canada, and to note the 
progress of construction on all new roads and extensions; and we request 
those concerned in railway building to give us early information concerning 
the above, that our reports may be as complete as possible. 





ORGANIZATION. 





Tue Farmington and Carrabasett Railroad Co. was organized 
at New Portland, Me., on the 28th ult., by the election of the 
following board of directors : I. W. Green, Eustis ; E. 8. Winter, 
M. B. Potter, A. Knapp, Kingfield; A. Davis, L. Vaughan, J. 
Emery, New Portland ; J. M. Burbank, Freeman; G. N. Clark, 
E. R. Luce, A. J. Sweet, New Vineyard. D. M. Bonney of Far- 
mington was chosen president, and E. S. Winter of Kingfield, 
treasurer. The object of this organization is the construction of 
a railroad from Farmington via New Vineyard to Portland and 
Kingfield. The distance is 18 miles. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Shore Line 
Railroad Company, held in New Haven, Conn., on the 29th ult., 
the following gentlemen were chosen directors for the ensuing 
year: 8S. B. Chittenden and C. G. Langdon of New York; E. H. 
Trowbridge, W. F. Bartlett, H. L. Hotchkiss, W. F. Day and A. 
D. Osborne of New Haven. The directors chose 8S. B. Chitten- 


den president, E. H. Trowbridge vice-president, and W. F. Day 


treasurer and transfer agent. 


Tue corporators under the new charter recently granted by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to the Cape Cod Ship Canal Co., met 
in Boston on the 5th inst. and elected the following board of di- 
rectors: W. Seward, Jr., J. T. Holle, S. Fessenden, G. S. Hall, 
E. Reed, W. A. Clark, Jr., and J. Styles. Subsequently, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, Wm. Seward, Jr., of 
New York ; vice-president, J. P. Holle, of Boston ; treasurer, S. 
Fessenden, of Sandwich. 

Tuer directors cof the Cincinnati and Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany, elected on the 2d inst., are: W. R. McGill, O. H. Hardin, 
J. D. Ellison, H. Lewis, E. W. Woodward, P. E. Roach, L. D. 
Drake, J. H. Rhoades, F. N. Baldwin, A. H. Bughef, G. G. Roots, 
L. Glenn, W. A. Proctor, M. Jamieson and §. Peike. Subse- 
quently, W. R. McGill was elected president and W. Mansfield, 
secretary. 

Tue stockholders of the Pennsylvania, Slatington and New 
England Railroad Company, at their recent annual meeting 
elected the following direqsors : G. M. Wright, E. G. R. Applegate, 
N. L. Rue, 8. M. Schenck, G. W. Mackey, J. Loomis, F. M. 
Ward, J. F. Ward, J. W. Rutherford, C. V. Moore and J. Linn. 
J. F. Ward was elected president in place of N. L. Rue, resigned. 





At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia, Reading and Potts- 
ville Telegraph Company, held in Reading, Penn., on the 3d 
inst., the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, F. B. Gowen ; directors, J. B. Lippincott, H. Lewis, 
E. C. Knight, and G. A. Nicolls ; secretary, H. Hancock ; treas- 
urer, J. Welch. 


THE permanent organization of the Salina, Lincoln and Fre- 
mont Railroad Co. has been completed as follows: M. Dicken- 
son, of Wahoo, president; 8. C. Smith, Beatrice, first vice-presi- 
dent ; O. P. Hamilton, Salina, Kan., second vice-president ; N. 
C. Brock, Lincoln, treasurer ; C. T. Boggs, Lincoln, secretary. 

Tue officers of the New York and Harlem Railroad Company, 
elected on the 22d ult., are: Wm. H. Vanderbilt, president ; 0. 
Vanderbilt, vice-president and secretary, and E. V. W. Rossiter, 
treasurer. This is the only road of which Wm. H. Vanderbilt is 
now president. 


Tue directors of the Winchester and Strasburg Railroad Com- 
pany, elected on the 3d inst., are: T. Whitridge, H. Sisson, J. 
A. Sherrard, G. A. Hupp and J. Gregg. President, Robert Gar- 
rett ; secretary and treasurer, Wm. H. Ijams. 

Tue Canada Southern Railway Company was organized on the 
22d ult. by the election of C. Vanderbilt, president, C, F. Cox, 
vice-pres’t, N. Kingsmill, secretary, and Allyn Cox, treasurer. 


-— 
——_— 





CONSTRUCTION. 





Tue Streets Run Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
which was opened for freight business on the 2d inst., is the 
cut-off between Pittsburgh and Wheeling, and enables that 
company to compete with other roads in the shipment of freight 
from Pittsburgh to the West. Hitherto any freight for the West 
received in Pittsburgh had to be transferred 150 miles east to 
Cumberland and 200 miles west to Wheeling, but by the Streets 
Run Branch this distance is reduced to only 60 miles. At pres- 
ent only freight will be carried over the new route. Aftera 
month or two, passenger trains will also be run. The company 
propose to erect a new passenger station, and will, during the 
next year, build an iron bridge across the Monongahela River, to 
connect the Streets Run Branch with the main tracks. Until 
that work is finished, freight and passengers will be transferred 
by boat. : 


Most of the contracts for the construction of the Philadelphia 
extension of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have been let. 
Wilcox & Driesbach, of Bradford, Pa., are stated to have secured 
a portion of the work at $1,500,000. The company in making 
the lettings to the several contractors, stipulated to have the line 
in running order in the winter of 1884-5. 
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Tue new line between Chicago and Detroit, which was opened 
on the 8th inst., consists of the Wabash Railway from Detroit to 
Auburn Junction, 126 miles, and the Baltimore and Ohio from 
Auburn Junction to Chicago, 146 miles, making the distance from 
Detroit to Chicago 272 miles. 

Tue last rail completing the Kansas City and Memphis Rail- 
way between the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Rail- 
way crossing at Hoxie and Springfield, Mo., was laid on the 30th 
ult. It is expected that the 17 miles of track remaining to com- 
plete the road to Memphis will be finished by the Ist of Sep- 
tember. 

Tux Fitchburg Railroad now has its second track in operation 
to Orange, 87 miles from Boston, and the rails are down to a point 
two miles east of Miller’s Falls. 


Ir is stated that trains will be run over the Thomasville, Talla- 
poosa and Gulf Railroad, from Tallahassee to Thomasville, Flor- 
ida, by January, 1884. 

A LarcE number of hands are now employed on the Tampa 
end of the South Florida Railroad. The force will soon be in- 
creased to about 1,000. 


Tue length of the Louisiana and-Arkansas Railroad has been 
increased from 60 to 120 miles. 


—__--_- ~<a -- 


PERSONAL. 





THE various roads constituting the Wabash system have been 
rearranged and grouped into four divisions to be known as the 
Eastern, Middle, Northern and Western. They will be officered 
as follows: Eastern Division—G. W. Stevens, sup’t, at Peru, Ind., 
with D. G. Moore at Cairo, Ill., and B. F. Matthias at Rantoul as 
assistants. Middle Division—H. F. Clark, sup’t, at Springfield, 
l., with N. L. Tompkins at Forest, and F. D, Schermerhorn, of 
Quincy, as assistants. Northern Division—E. N. Armstrong, 
' gup’t, at Peoria, Ill., with E. B. Hyde at Havana, as assistant. 
Western Division—R. 8. Miner, sup’t, at Moberly, Mo., with E. 
Dresser at Stanberry, as assistant. In addition to these, the Des 
Moines and Northwestern Railroad, narrow-gauge, will be in 
charge of ©. F. Meek, as assistant sup’t. Robert Andrews will 
remain general superintendent of the system. 


Tue President has appointed Col. Samuel B. Holabird to be 
Quartermaster General to succeed Gen’l Rufus Ingalls) retired. 
He also appointed First Lieut. Charles Ingalls, Sixth Infantry, to 
be Captain and Assistant Quartermaster General. 


Tse officers of the Northern Pacific Terminal Company of 
Oregon, recently chosen, are: E. D. Adams, president; C. H. 
Prescott, vice-president; G. S. Jones, treasurer, and R. E. 
O’Brien, manager. 

8. N. Souanx, vice-pres’t of the Pennsylvania, Slatington and 
New England Railroad, has been elected a director of the High- 
land Junction and Storm King Bridge Railroad Co. 

W. W. Hearrorp has been appointed Canadian Passenger 
Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Co., with 
headquarters at Toronto. 

F. A. Srevens, of Boston, Mass., has been appointed State 
Railroad Commissioner in place of C. Herschel, whose term has 
expired. 

T. Guoxer has been appointed sup’t of the Philadelphia Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to take effect on the 1st of 
August. 

R. Carrow has been appointed Gen'l Sup’t of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railroad and all its branches. 

H. M. Kocuersprrerr, of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
auditor of the New York and New England Railroad Co. 

Erastus Youne has been appointed auditor of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 





The Late Chester W. Chapin. 





Since the production of our last issue, a gentleman eminent 
in the development of the American railroad system has passed 
away, and it is proper that we should devote space in this num- 
ber, to a short sketch of his career. 

The late Chester W. Chapin, ex-president of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, died at Springfield, Massachusetts, on the tenth 
day of June, 1883. His long and useful life was ended by a 
stroke of paralysis. 

Mr. Chapin was born at Ludlow, Mass., December 16, 1798, 
the son of a farmer, who, while he was a boy, made him useful 
on the farm during the summer, but took care that he attended 
the district school in winter. When the time came for the young 
man to leave home, he began a business life, which. proved very 
congenial to his tastes; and when about twenty-nine years of 
age, he had accumulated the means of becoming a proprietor in 
the stage line between Hartford and Brattleboro. This was in 
1827, from which time until about three years later, the firm of 
Sargent & Chapin provided the service indicated. Jn 1831 Mr. 
Chapin bought two steamers plying on the Connecticut River. 
He owned and run these until 1844, when the opening of the 
railroad between Hartford and Springfield rendered the continu- 
ance of the service unnecessary. During several years previ- 
ous to this time, he had interested himself in railroad matters, 
and was made a director of the Hartford and Springfield Rail- 
road, three years before its completion in 1844. In 1846 he was 
elected a director of the Connecticut River Railroad Company, 
and in the same year or about that time, contracted to carry the 
mails between St. Louis and Terre Haute, Indiana. From 1846 
to 1872, Mr. Chapin acted as director of the Agawam Bank, 
which he founded in the first-named of these years, and of which 
he was for some time president. In 1850 he became a director 
of the Western Railroad, and was president of the Connecticut 
River Railroad from 1850 to 1854. Upon his election as presi- 
dent of the Western Railroad, in 1854, he devoted his energies 
to the building up of the line between Boston and Albany. Its 
roadway and rolling-stock underwent prompt improvement, and 
a year after his incumbency as president began, he had negoti- 
ated in England a loan of half a million dollars, with which he 
completed a double track between Springfield and Albany. The 
Boston and Albany Railroad, first known by this name in 1867, 
was formed by the consolidation of the Western and the Boston 
and Worcester railroads, a step mainly due to Mr. Chapin’s en- 
terprising policy. In 1872 Mr. Chapin became president of the 
Chapin Banking and Trust Company. He resigned his presi- 
dency of the Boston and Albany Railroad in 1878, but was num- 
bered among its directors at the time of his death. His wealth 
was invested largely in railroad and steamboat enterprises, with 
a sagacity which seldom or never failed. Mr. Chapin served the 
community among whom he lived, in several public positions, 
including membership in the constitutional convention of 1853, 
and in the Forty-fourth Congress. He was a Democrat in poli- 
tics. His charities were exemplary. Among the more remark- 
able of these, was his endowment of the presidency of Amherst 
College with bonds and stocks to the value of five thousand dol- 
lars. Chester W. Chapin, son of the deceased railroad magnate, 
is president of the New York and New Haven Steamboat Co. 


iro 


Tux general passenger agents of the Western lines have agreed 
upon the following charges for excess baggage, which are reduc- 
tions from previous rates : Fifteen cents per hundred pounds, for 
any distance between one and thirty miles ; twenty-five cents 
per hundred pounds, for distances between thirty-one and fifty 
miles, no charges to be less than twenty-five cents. Baggage 
going more than fifty miles will be charged according to the old 
agreement. The old tariff rate was twenty-five cents for dis- 
tances less than fifty miles, the change having been made with 


reference to small distances. \ 
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Correspondence. 


CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited for this department on all subjects pertaining 
to Railroads, Steam Navigation, Machinery, Manufactures, etc. No atten- 
tion will be paid to communications unless the name and address of the 
writer is furnished us, though if desired, they will be withheld from publi- 
cation. We assume no responsibility for statements made by correspon- 
dents, and we do not necessarily endorse ideas advaneed by them. Under 
these conditions we think it of value to our readers to devote a liberal space 
to the free discussion by others—whose opinions may be at variance with 
ourown—of subjects pertinent to this department of the AMERICAN RAILROAD 
JOURNAL. |] 





Orricg or Canapa ATiantic Rartway, | 
Orrawa, June 23, 1883. | 
Editor American Railroad Journal : 


Sir :—I notice in June number of the Journat, inquiries con- 
cerning the engine that on the 17th day of May last, hauled 
from Alexandria to Coteau—upon which portion we found the 
hardest grade of this road—a train of forty cars of freight, the 
gross weight of which was 792 tons. The distance was twenty-three 
miles and the time occupied was, including stop of eight minutes 
at Glen Robertson, and eight minutes crossing express train at 
St. Polycarpe, one hour and twenty-five minutes. The engine 
is called the Mansfield, and was built at the Mason Machine 
Works, Taunton, Mass., in 1876. It is, I think, called by them 
a truck engine, and is a modification of the Fairlie type. Cylin- 
ders are 16x24, has six coupled driver four feet diameter. Heat- 
ing surface of fire-box is: Length, 5 feet 6 inches; depth, 5 feet 
6 inches; width, 4 feet. Number tubes 162, two inch by twelve 
feet eight inches in length. This large heating surface will 
explain to your correspondent how the engine was able to keep 
up such a rapid expenditure of steam, for so long a time. The 
boiler pressure was maintained at 130° throughout the trip. 

Your correspondent can obtain a more full description of the 
engine by addressing the makers, and I presume can also pb- 
tain a photograph of the engine, should he desire it, of the same 
parties. M. Donatpson. 

Canada Atlantic Railway. 


—_____—_.<————————_ 


The Two First American Locomotives. 





Mr. Daniet Maruew, who lives at No. 1161 Howard street, 
San Francisco, has sent the publishers a letter, from Chicago, 
dated June 19, 1883. The old gentleman writes with vim, and in 
a hand remarkable for its steadiness and legibility. This is 
what he says :— 

«Gentlemen, I take the liberty of dropping you this note and my card of 
the two first locomotive engines built in the United States, and the two first 
to draw trains of cars in the United States ; built by the West Point Foundry 
Shops, in the City of New York in 1830, and were exhibited under steam at 
the shops foot of Beach street when finished, before shipping them to the 
Charleston and Harrisburgh Railway in South Carolina. 

“‘The papers of the day published the trials for the information of those 
taking an interest in the then infant project in this country. I was the 
one to exhibit and handle the engines, as shown in the card. 1 was the engi- 
neer that run the first train over the M. and H. R. R. from Albany to Schenec- 
tady in 1831, and was a subscriber to the RamroaD JouRNAL in 1831, from 
Schenectady, N. Y., where I hailed from for many years.” 


_— 
——— 


An Early Projector of the Brooklyn Bridge. 





New York, July 2, 1883. 
Editor American Railroad Journal :— 

Sm: Having noticed some recent articles in the newspapers, 
touching the Brooklyn Bridge and its early projectors and advo- 
cates—none of which recent articles appear to go back far enough 
to reach and call to remembrance some of the first and really 
earnest published endeavors in respect to the Bridge—I there- 
fore have turned to some instances of nearly fifty years ago (1834) 
which I had noticed in my former readings on the subject of 
bridges and railroads, of which the most important is an article 


. 





of some length in your JournaL, Vol. 4, No. 1, page 4, of Jan. 
10th, 1835, signed by W. Lake, Civil Engineer and Architect, 
No. 23 Nassau street, New York, and dated in December, 1834, 
in which he dwells upon the propriety, practicability and future 
needs of a bridge which could be built in the vicinity of Fulton 
Ferry, and says that plans thereof can be seen at his office, No. 
23 Nassau street ; but admits that some improvements might be 
made by consultation with skillful engineers. He also suggests 
that the bridge could be made considerably higher by extend- 
ing the approaches one thousand (1,000) feet on each end. His 
plan as set forth therein, is of a ‘‘ suspension” bridge with one 
center pier ; for the foundation of which he gives the soundings 
as taken from Blunt’s chart of the East River, and says that such 
a foundation could be well and substantially built by the use of a 
coffer-dam. This is the earliest practical reference to the present 
bridge, its plan and location, that I find among any of my notes. 
Subsequently, in No. 45, of Nov. 14, 1835, page 381, of same 
volume of your JOURNAL, is another article on the subject of a 
Brooklyn Bridge, and referring to Mr. Lake’s plan of a “‘ sus- 
pension ” bridge. At that early day street railroads attracted so 
little attention that no provision was made for one by Mr. Lake. 
He simply provided for two center foot-ways, and two outside 
carriage-ways. With the exception of a center pier in the river, 
the plan did not differ materially from the present bridge, further 
than that the intellect and experience of subsequent workers 
have evolved improvement, conforming to the progress of time, 
in size, cost and capacity of the work. 


Respectfully, G. B. 








As aN instance of the business lately done in trade dollars, a 
prominent Philadelphia banker says that a broker bought in New 
York, 10,000 trade dollars for $9,000, and sold them for $9,500. 
The manufacturers, of course, paid them out to their hands. A 
not inconsiderable profit at the expense of the operatives. The 
officers of the Mint say they have been instructed not to receive 
trade dollars except as bullion. Atthe Mint, silver in lots of less 
than 10,000 ounces, is bought at ninety-nine cents per ounce. If 
the Mint bought 10,000 trade dollars for $10,000, it would lose by 
the transaction, $133.75. The trade dollar weighs 420 grains, or 
seven-eighths of an ounce. One thousand trade dollars weigh, 
therefore, 875 ounces. As an ounce of silver is worth 99 cents, 
875 ounces (or 1,000 trade dollars) are worth only $866,25, or 
$133.75 less than $1,000. This, therefore, regulates the market 
value of the trade dollar and makes it worth seven-eighths of 
ninety-nine cents, or 86.625 cents. 


THE increasing demand for hurried work, especially in rail- 
road paint shops, is causing some complaint, not only among 
the painters, who find it difficult to produce the best work in the 
limited time allowed them, but also among the manufacturers, 
who are put to considerable trouble in endeavoring to satisfy 
the joint demands of durability and speed. Painters have before 
expressed their grievances over this matter in our columns, and 
there seems to be no doubt that it is often impossible for them 
to do themselves and their work justice, under the restrictions 
with which they are hampered. And it is not a wise economy 
to gain a few days’ time at the sacrifice of durability and appear- 
ance, which must inevitably follow an undue hastening of the 
painting process. It should be remembered that when the 
drying property of a varnish is hastened it must have less dura- 
bility; and in a class of work where this quality is so important 
as it is in the painting of railroad cars, it becomes a serious 
question whether the time gained in hurrying the car out of the 
paint shop, is not more than lost by its consequent early return 
for repainting.— Coach Painter. 


Ir is expected that the journey from Paris to Constantinople 
will soon be made in seventy-five hours, A through train with 
forty-two beds now runs twice a week. 
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Sunday Trains. 





Tux following article from the Boston Post of June 5th, brings 
to public attention an old subject. 


STANDING ON THE TRACK. 


For the first time in its history the Housatonic Railroad Company, an en- 
terprising corporation, has been running for several weeks Sunday trains its 
whole length, from Bridgeport to Pittsfield, accommoiating a great deal of 
legitimate travel, bringing the Sunday papers from New York, performing a 
great many other kindly offices that were well appreciated by the public. 
But somehow the service, while tending to invite the favor of the road’s pat- 
rons generally, did not appeal to the good opinion of the clergy in a number 
of rural towns through which the trains passed. They made an united and 
earnest protest against the innovation. They remonstrated and they con- 
demned. They presented petitions to the company, but as they were not re- 
garded as forming the controlling part of that public which well managed 
corporations acknowledge as master, the Sunday trains continued to run as 
usual. The town authorities of Berkshire, or some part of it touched by the 
offending train, therefore did assemble in their majesty last Sunday, and with 
the warrant of some remnant of an ancient blue law, turn back the wheels of 
progress, or, rather, prevent them from rolling beyond the Connecticut line, 
North Canaan being the last town to be visited. We have not as yet been fa- 
vored with a detailed report of the full measure of the company’s offending, 
but we cannot understand, upon the face of this proceeding, why the Sunday 
passenger train north should not be allowed to run to the end of its route as 
well as the Sunday milk train south. Human freight, hardly less than lacteal 
freight, gets very much soured by having to wait till Monday for transporta- 
tion that might, except for certain fast-fading prejudices, be just as well sup- 
plied Sunday. When Sunday transportation is furnished, it never fails to ac- 
commodate those who travel as much on account of necessity as do those 
who ride in a dirty car behind a milk freight, and stop five minutes at each 
station for additional supplies. Perhaps the Sunday train was too rapid, and 
did not proceed with that hearse-like solemnity characteristic of a ‘‘ mix 
accommodation. There are a great many inferences that may be drawn, but 
the Berkshire clergy have the key to the situation, and they have not to our 
knowledge taken any but their congregations into the secret. The clergy 
teaches that life is but a span, that we are here to-day and in the hereafter to- 
morrow, and yet they would shut mankind off from one-seventh of the oppor- 
tunities to make the most of its fleeting existence. Had the trains been run- 
ning, probably Irving would not have written his ‘* Wet Sunday in a Country 
Inn,” and while we should regret to give up the sketch, there are tens of 
thousands who would gladly forego the experience. The Berkshire clergy 
must know that their victory is but temporary. Sunday trains are going to 
come, and come to stay, wherever there are railroads for them to run on; and 
we would advise the dongs to ‘look out for the engine when the bell rings.” 


The running of Sunday trains has given many good persons 
anxious thought. The most strenuous advocates for them can- 
not urge that they are an unmixed good. On the other hand, the 
most bitter opponents cannot claim that they are an unmixed 
evil. We can understand why the “old Puritans,” as they are 
called, do not endorse the running of trains through their quiet 
villages on Sunday, as they have been brought up to regard the 
day holy unto the Lord, and have no use for such trains. Many 
of them have never seen beyond their own potato hills, and have 
no desire to see further. There is no question but that such op- 
pose these trains actuated, as they believe, by a good conscience. 
They take refuge behind conscience. So did Paul when he per- 
secuted the Christians, he verily believing that he was doing God 
a great service. These men pride themselves upon their honesty 
because they have the approval of conscience. It may be well for 
such to know that conscience as understood by us is not always 
a safe guide unless illuminated by a divine light from on high. 
Paul found this to be the case, for after the light above the 
brightness of the sun shone upon him while he was traveling 
the road to Damascus, he turned from trying to do God a service 
in persecuting the Christians, and became one of the hated, des- 
pised Christians himself. Circumstances alter cases. A very 
good deacon of a very good church in the State of Massachusetts 
was bitterly opposed to the running of horse-cars on Sunday. 
He belonged to a church that was forced to fill the aisles with 
camp-stools during the Sunday services, so popular was the min- 
ister; and the church being located so near the business circle, 
many families were obliged to use the horse-cars in order to 
reach it. He lived so near it was no trouble for him to walk. 
Such was his opinion of what constituted sanctity that he verily 
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believed he was holier than the patrons of the tramway. The 
time came, however, when he experienced a change of belief in 
this respect. He got mad with the minister. He couldn’t sit 
under his preaching any longer, so he took a letter to another 
church, nearer somebody else’s house than his own. It wasa 
long distance for the old man who had lived all his life under 
the eaves of the sanctuary, and the task to walk it was too great. 
The question to be decided was whether he would forgive the 
minister and remain in his old church home, or sacrifice his 
principles and patronize the horse-cars. He settled the matter 
by patronizing the horse-cars. Now many of these opponents 
of Sunday trains, claiming to be honest, are in the same posi- 
tion of the good old deacon. They can get mad with the minis- 
ter, and use the old farm horse to drive to some other church. 
They can meet in the horse sheds between services and trade 
horses, sell calves and shoats, buy crops, loan money, retail gos- 
sip, and do many things that the patron of the Sunday train 
would be ashamed to do. Yet this man, for conscience sake, can 
stop the train from entering Berkshire on Sunday, and subject 
many to inconvenience and some to loss. 

We hope that we have a due regard for Sunday, and the feel- 
ings of others, but we must confess that as the world moves to- 
day we look upon the running of some trains on Sunday as a 
necessity, and an act of mercy. We do not make this claim for 
persons living in the country, as we are of the opinion that they 
can get along just as well without Sunday trains as with them, 
and for this reason we are not so anxious to slur them for their 

‘opposition. At the same time, we think it would be well for them 
to know that they are not the only people in the world, and that 
others have rights just as sacred as theirs. At this season of the 
year, when milk will not keep sweet two days, it is generally con- 
ceded, except by a few very bigoted farmers, that a Sunday milk 
train is a necessity. There was a time when the Sunday milk 
train was bitterly opposed, and the argument that thousands of 
infants in our cities were fed from the bottle, had no effect on 
these opponents. At last, however, humanitarian feelings tri- 
umphed over bigotry, and to-day thousands of infants receive 
the same sweet nourishment on Sundays as on other days. 

The Sunday passenger train has not become so established a 
fact, as there are still some railroads which do not run trains on 
Sunday, and there are some communities that try to prevent 
their running. But let us calmly consider this subject. The 
country towns feel that they do not need these Sunday trains. 
But what of the cities ? 

In our large cities families are hived together, subjected to the 
heat of the sun from above and the pavements from beneath, and 
the thousands of fires necessary for household purposes; which 
add considerably to the heat received from the sun. The family 
does not experience any difficulty from the foregoing in the win- 
ter months, but when summer comes, suffering is their portion. 
The husband and father goes home at night to find a wife almost 
prostrated, and children sickly and feverish. He finds a place in 
the country to which he sends them for pure wholesome food 
and fresh air. He himself is obliged to remain behind in the 
city to keep the wheels of business rolling, so that he can earn 
the money to pay the country people for taking care of his family. 
Sunday is the only day on which he can visit those who are near- 
est and dearest to him. Is he to be debarred the privilege of 
seeing them one day in seven, when he is making so great a sac- 
rifice for their health and comfort? But if there are no Sunday 
trains he is debarred—what then? He cannot do business on 
Sunday, and the day becomes to him so lonesome that unless he 
is a remarkably strong man, he will seek company and recrea- 
tion in some other way. In a large city these ways are always 
open, and the best are none too good. A man accustomed to the 
companionship of wife and daughters, when cut off from them 
is apt to seek the companionship of other women. There are 
times and seasons when this is not dangerous, and there are 
times and seasons when it may be dangerous, Or the man may 





have such a strict sense of honor as to avoid the above pitfall, 
and associate himself with men instead. Here he may be safe, 
but it is so easy to play a game for a little money to add to the 
excitement, to take a little too much drink, to engage in some 
questionable pleasure, that he may in time be wrecked. Then 
there is danger that the wife, away from household cares, may 
find time hanging heavily on her hands; may make companion- 
ships that shall not prove of ultimate good to her peace of mind, 
In the name of humanity, of law and order, of good morals, of 
the sanctity of the family, yea of religion itself, the running of 
Sunday passenger trains can be urged. There is another reason 
why there should be direct communication between the cities 
and country towns during the summer months on Sundays, and 
that is that busmess men recreating in the country can receive 
the Sunday papers. There was a time when Sunday papers were 
not a necessity, but that time is not now. As~ business is con- 
ducted to-day, it becomes every man’s duty to keep daily track of 
movements as they take place throughout the country. A fire 
Saturday night in some distant city may make a great difference 
in a man’s affairs if known Sunday instead of Monday. When 
the great fire swept Boston that memorable Saturday night, many 
men went to the city on Monday morning to find their places of 
business in ashes and themselves bankrupt. Some of these men 
if notified on Sunday morning instead of Monday, could have 
saved something, for many of those who were notified by the 
telegraph did. A cyclone may destroy crops in some western 
district—a freshet may delay many trains on as many different 
railroads—sleet may impair the usefulness of the telegraph— 
numberless disturbances may occur—earliest possible knowledge 
of which is essential to the business man. Until men can con- 
trol the so-called providences of God, or the unaccountable 
workings of Nature, or the accidents of men, or the knavery of 
rascals, they must be on the alert every day in the week, Sun- 
days included. There is no law that can work with equal force 
and justice on all men alike, as different conditions and circum- 
stances call for different lines of action. 

There is no excuse in a country town for men to keep their 
places of business open on any part of the Sabbath day, but 
there is excuse for such in a city like New York. Ina country 
town the six working days are sufficient to enable all the inhab- 
itants to perform their labors, and provide for their Sunday liv- 
ing. In New York, however, this cannot be done. Thousands 
of men in this great city work nights. Their pay is so small that 
it is barely sufficient to provide for one day’s living at a time. 
The money earned Friday night is spent on Saturday for Satur- 
day’s living. The money earned Saturday night must be spent 
on Sunday for Sunday’s living,or they must go without. A 
Sunday law closing up all places of business in a community 
where this necessity does not prevail, is a blessing and in the 
right direction. But to make such a law binding on those whose 
necessities are such as to make the buying of food on the Sun- 
day essential, is to join the company of Pharisees who con- 
demned the disciples of Christ for plucking the corn on the 
Sabbath to satisfy their hunger. There is no such thing as 
finally blocking the wheels of progress in any direction; and the 
running of Sunday trains cannot be condemned when in the in- 
terests of humanity, necessity or mercy. The Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath. We now reach a point where 
the employés of railroads demand consideration at our hands, 
We understand that the tramways pay their employés so much & 
day of so many hours, and pay them only for the days they work. 
As the tramways run every day in the week the employés work 
every day and therefore have no Sunday. This is claimed to be 
a great hardship to the conductors and drivers on the cars In 
a certain sense this is the case, but if so disposed could not these 
employés arrange to have one day in seven if they chose? If 
we understand it, the reason they do not have it is that they are 
anxious to make the wages paid for that day. The plea is that 
$1.75 to $2.00 a day is such small compensation for the number 
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_of hours they work, that they are obliged to work Sundays in or- 


der to make a full week’s pay. The argument is not good, for if 
the tramways did not run their cars on Sunday they would not 
pay the wages for that day; and the employés would be obliged 
to take six days’ pay and be idle the seventh day, which they can 
arrange to do now if they choose to take six days’ pay instead of 
seven. The fact is, that they value the day’s pay more than the 
day. 

Now the running of Sunday trains on our steam railways ne- 
cessitates the using of men who have already worked six days, 
and are entitled to the seventh as their own. We make the above 
statement as a supposable case, for the sake of giving the oppo- 
nents of Sunday trains every advantage; when in fact we know 
that some railways give their employés engaged on long travel, 
every third or fourth day off. Employés on local or way trains 
may not be served as well, but the strain on them is not so great, 
as time for rest or recreation is found for them at different times 
during the day. But allow that the running of Sunday trains 
imposes on the train hands all the hardships claimed, we ask 
cannot these hardships be alleviated without stopping the trains? 
Every sensible railway superintendent can answer this question 
in the affirmative. Train men can be so detailed that the one 
set running on Sunday of one week can have the Sunday of the 
following week. They can also have the one day in seven when 
they have been on duty on a Sunday by being allowed some other 
day to take its place. The man who truly wishes to set apart one 
day as holy unto the Lord can do so as well on one day as on 
another. 

The question of hardship to ‘any class of men is one that we 
desire to handle tenderly, as we believe it to be a duty to lift all 
burdens, and have men as free as possible ; but in lifting burdens 
from one set of men we must be careful that by so doing we are 
not placing heavier burdens on another set. The sailor goes 
forth to do business on the mighty deep, and sometimes is ab- 
sent from his loved ones for years. He cannot stop his steam- 
ship or vessel in mid-ocean when Sunday comes. If he wishes 
to keep the Sabbath, he must do so on shipboard under such cir- 
cumstances as surround him, [If it is a calm he can sit around, 
read his Bible and pray. If it is a stormy day, he must man the 
ropes instead. But whether the day is calm or stormy, if he is 
a religious man he is as near God in one case as the other. Now 
there is no railroad man who will claim that his hardship is as 
great as the sailor’s. The truth of the whole matter is this, that 
in the question of hardship, every man is liable to think his own 
burden greater than his neighbor’s, and yet when acquainted 
with his neighbor's he has no desire to exchange. 

We must try to help each other in the bearing of our burdens, 
not by transferring them from one set of shoulders to another, 
but by making a more equal division of labor. While Sunday 
trains are a necessity and will be run, train hands, so far as they 
wish it, can be given one day in seven. If they prefer to earn 
the money for this seventh day instead of taking the day itself, 
there is no need of philanthropists espousing their cause by de- 
crying the running of Sunday trains. 

In the case of the railway companies as corporations, some 
legislation may be necessary to guide them in the running of 
these Sunday trains, and yet we do not now see how such legis- 
lation can avail much. As we review the situation, we judge it to 
be better to let public opinion bear upon each road, and demand 
the running of such trains as are necessary, and the suppression 
of such trains as are unnecessary. - 

Railways running from large cities to neighboring health or 
pleasure resorts, are obliged to run trains more frequently to ac- 
commodate the great multitude, to whom Sunday is the only day 
of recreation, than is necessary on railways running from cities 
to country homes. The latter may succeed in accomplishing the 
end desired by running one train each way on a Sunday, while 
the former can only accomplish the end by running as many 
trains as the travel demands. 





We have tried to present this subject to our readers in the 
most kindly spirit, intending to deal fairly with both sides, and 
now ask in conclusion that the defendants and opponents of 
Sunday trains bear as kindly with each other, remembering that 
each party has rights the other is bound to respect. 


-— 
ae 


THE RAILWAY EXPOSITION. 





E publish in another column some excerpts from Journals 
regarding this Exposition. Our readers will have noticed 
that while we have been careful not tocondemn the Exposition 
in the past, we have avoided the giving of undue praise. The 
ground occupied by us was taken, not from any lack of faith in 
the honesty of the managers, but from a fear that the Exposition 
might assume too great proportions for the simple business man- 
agement advertised in the beginning. From what we learn 
from our special correspondent on the field, we conclude that we 
were right in our surmise. The Exposition had hardly closed 
the doors before the cry of fraud was heard. Some claimed that 
the whole thing was gotten up as an advertising dodge of a rival 
Railway Journal. But suppose it was, what then? If the Pres- 
ident and Editor of the Railway Age, or any other paper, is 
smart enough to engineer a grand affair like the Railway Expo- 
sition successfully, he deserves great credit for his enterprise 
and ability, and ought to receive liberal compensation. If he 
looks for his compensation in a more extended patronage to his 
paper, we sincerely hope he will not be disappointed. We under- 
stand that the Exposition itself will show a deficit of about ten 
thousand dollars, which we trust will be promptly made up, so 
that those who have done the work will not suffer loss. But 
there is another charge of fraud, and that is that the Awards 
and Medals were not awarded according to the merit of the arti- 
cles exhibited. We are afraid that the accusers are a little too 
hasty in making such a charge. In the printed rules and regula- 
tions governing the Exposition, we find the following : 


Rute VI. 


Section 1. Committees of awards, or juries, for the several 
classes, will be announced to exhibitors in due time, the desire 
of the Commissioners being to organize them with great care, 
from persons entirely disinterested, and yet qualified by educa- 
tion and experience to serve intelligently and satisfactorily. 
Exhibitors or their representatives in attendance will be notified 
of the date of examination of their exhibits in advance of such 
examination. 

Section 2. The jury for each class will consist of three per- 
sons, and awards will be based upon examinations and tests 
in the most thorough possible manner. 

Section 3. Juries will award medals only to the most meritorious 
exhibits in each class, and where but one exhibit is entered in any 
class, no award will be made, unless in the unanimous opinion of 
the jury, approved by the commissioners, it is worthy of award, 
notwithstanding the absence of competing exhibits, and they 
may refuse to award a prize in any case where the article falls 
below a proper and reasonable standard of excellence. 


The careful reader will notice that Section 3 of Rule VI., ex- 
pressly states that ‘‘Juries will award medals ONLY TO THE 
MOST MERITORIOUS EXHIBITS in each class. The framer of that 
section may have had in mind that he and his associates did not 
care to bear the whole expense of the Exposition, and the best 
way to avoid this was, to make it an object for an exhibitor to 
take as much space as he could. There was one way to do this, 
and that was to award a medal to the most meritorious exhibit. 
The exhibitor having money and not the best article to exhibit, 
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could fit up a booth at great expense, and outshine his poorer 
competitor even though he had a better article. He would get 
the medal for his exhibit, and the majority of people on this ac- 
count would think his article the best when, in fact, it was 
inferior to his poorer neighbor’s. Now there are many manufac- 
turers who would gladly take advantage of such-a rule and spend 
large sums of money on their exhibit, and in getting the medal 
would consider themselves well repaid for their outlay. The 
managers making such a rule would be glad of such an exhibit, 
for the more attractive the exhibits, the greater drawing power 
the Exposition has for the crowd. 

Now so far as this goes there is no fraud as between the man- 
ager and the exhibitors. The fraud, if any, is between them both 
and the public. No manufacturer was obliged to enter his goods, 
and if he did enter them, he was not obliged to compete for a 
medal. We are surprised that so many manufacturers claiming 
to be high-toned, entered into competition for a medal under such 
a rule. 

Another charge of fraud is, that the medals in the different 
classes were awarded from favoritism and not according to rule. 
This is an old stereotyped charge made at the final of all such 
Expositions, and as we can never get at the right and wrong of 
it, we do not propose to waste time discussing it. 

There is still one other charge of fraud and that is that in some 
cases the medals were not awarded. This result is claimed to 
have been forced on the managers by the action of exhibitors be- 
fore the Jury appointed to decide on the merit of exhibits. Now 
there can be no question but that one exhibit was better than the 
rest, and that that exhibit earned the medal. Why is not the 
medal awarded? If one party fits up a booth at an expense of 
$10,000, another at $8,000, another at $6,000, another at $4,000, it 
is a very easy matter to decide that the $10,000 booth is the best 
exhibit and entitled to the medal. But if the $4,000 booth has the 
best goods, such a decision is a palpable fraud on the public. Then 
why not award the medal to the $4,000 booth because of superior 
goods? This cannot be done, as such a decision would be a fraud 
on. the $10,000 booth. What can then be done? Simply what 
has been done, award no medal at all, and this is fraud. We 
have written the above not in any condemnatory spirit, but with 


the desire to put future managers on their guard. 
io 


THE TRADE DOLLAR. 


OME years ago, the government of the United States issued a 
coin which is known as the trade dollar. We have always 
understood that its intrinsic value was greater than that of the 
dollar of our fathers, and that it was made of such a value so as 
to be used for trading purposes with China. 

To-day there is quite an excitement in New York, and perhaps 
elsewhere, regarding this trade dollar, and many are refusing to 
accept the coin except at a depreciation of fifteen per cent. The 
dollar of our fathers, which has been acknowledged te be of less 
value as bullion, is readily taken for its face value of one hun- 
dred cents. This difference between the two coins in the minds 
of the people is occasioned by a very small thing, the fact that 
the United States government has declared one to be legal ten- 
der and the other not. This action of the government in de- 





claring the trade dollar to be not a legal tender, virtually makes 
millions of dollars of money in the United States absolutely 
useless for all business purposes. From a business standpoint, 
the United States government has been guilty of issuing and cir- 
culating millions of dollars of silver coin, which is worthless only 
as a party is willing to stand the shrinkage and have the same 
melted into bullion. All of these trade dollars came out of the 
United States Treasury, but not one of them can go back again, 
as the treasury will not accept it. 

The face of each one of these trade dollars bears the imprint 
of the United States government that issued it, and yet at 
any post office of this government you cannot use one to buy a 
postage stamp with. It is a well-known fact among those who 
have been obliged to accept trade dollars, that for a long time 
back they have been unable to deposit them at the Banks or use 
them on railroads or steamboats. The only apparent use they 
have subserved is to enable skin-flint employers to buy them at 
eighty-six cents each and pay them to their employés for services 
rendered at 100 cents apiece. The employés have managed to 
pass them in payment for the necessaries of life, and if the store- 
keepers have not charged enough profit to protect them against 
loss, it is because they expected to pass them to any customer 
who needed change for a five-dollar bill. To-day, so far as New 
York is concerned, the bubble has burst. Hereafter, trade dol- 
lars will not be accepted by leading dealers, and all employés as 
well as their employers, must protect themselves by rejecting 
the worthless coin. We now hope that the United States govern- 
ment will take some action toward redeeming the coin that bears 
her imprint. 

GSA Sewao Onr ean Boe 

Tue statement is made that W. J. Murpuy, Superintendent of 
the Delaware division of the New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, has issued an order prohibiting his men from taking 
alcoholic liquors, either while on or off duty. This is going a 
step beyond the prohibition of their use of such drinks while 
engaged in the performance of their work.. There can be no 
question that if Mr. Murpuy’s prohibition be obeyed in good 
faith, the safety of passengers traveling on his division will be 


promoted. 
Oe 


WE notice with pleasure that the public press continues to dis- 
cuss the subject of a better future for American boys, whose 
opportunities of learning useful trades are unhappily very im- 
perfect. The Chicago Tribune, in making out a good case for 
industrial education, has this to say as to its effects in the direc- 
tion of providing means for native-born boys to acquire a knowl- 
edge of mechanical handicrafts: ‘‘If anything would excuse a 
sordid and determined banding together of Americans to crush 
out this foreign labor Know-Nothingism, it would be this mons- 
trous injustice practiced upon American boys. Every boy who 
desires to learn a trade has the right to learn it, and no contin- 
gency or emergency of trades unionism can suggest even the 
shadow of an apology for preventing him. The manual training 
school, which will thoroughly equip every boy who goes to it with 
the knowledge of the trade he wishes to learn, is the agency which 
is bound to defeat the selfish and unjust schemes of trades 
unionism to monopolize labor, and keep it in its hands by keep- 
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ing American boys out of it. The faster these schools are mul- 
tiplied the stronger will be their blows at this foreign con- 
spiracy.” 


~~ 
——_ 


Mz. Burnuam, of Philadelphia, started a library fund, the 
product of which is a well-selected stock of books, used by the 
employés of the Denver and Rio Grande shops, located at Burn- 
ham,and a handsome balance in the treasury of the library associa- 
tion. We mention these interesting particulars in the hope that 
they will provoke men with the necessary means and influence 
to imitate Mr. Burnuam’s example. The leaders in railroad 
enterprise could hardly do themselves and the publie a better 
service than by encouraging the many men in their employment 
to spend their hours of recreation in useful reading ; and the ad- 
vantage to the employés would certainly prove incalculable. 
Many a good fellow wastes his time in reckless dissipation, from 
the sheer absence of inducements to the profitable use of his 
leisure. The provision of these would prove the beginning of 
advancement to young men who possess the natural capacity for 





great usefulness, but who, at present, are denied opportunities 
of improvement by their superiors in station and fortune. 
pee PEE Hm SON i oar: 

One of the most interesting of the international exhibitions 
of this year, is that of Venezuela, which will be opened at 
Caracas, the capital of that country, on the twenty-fourth instant. 
This date will be the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Simon 
Bourvak, who was born in Caracas, which city will give itself up 
to patriotic gayeties on the date named. Not only will the doors 
of the exposition be thrown open to the public on that day, but 
a statue of Gzorcz WASHINGTON will be then unveiled, and what 
is still more interesting to the readers of this Journat, a railroad 
running between Caracas and La Guayra, its port, will be put 
in operation. Our kindest wishes attend the events announced. 

<iessiclshaachaa enix 


RAILROAD BUILDERS AS PUBLIC BENE- 
FACTORS. 





T is a suggestive commentary upon the little wisdom with 
which mankind is governed, even in a free republic, to 
note that the railroad corporations, and indeed every other pri- 
vate association for conducting internal improvements and 
transportation, are regarded by the political power as things to 
be watched, guarded and restrained as if they were enemies of 
the public weal. There can be no doubt but that at the bottom 
this feeling originates in a form of jealousy. The political 
organization is not of that compact homogeneous character, nor 
is it bound together by such ties of fidelity or zeal as are religious, 
philanthropic, or purely commercial bodies. The element of 
patriotism forms but a small proportion, while the element of 
self-seeking vanity and grasping avarice forms a large part. The 
public service is not conducted with the same diligence, econ- 
omy and efficiency which characterize any other considerable 
branch of industry. One moving principle animates all politi- 
cal parties—the cohesive power of the hope of public plunder. 
Self-seeking is indeed at the bottom of commerce, of ecclesias- 
tical and professional ambition ; but it is also true that while 
railroad builders and managers combine to increase their accu- 





mulations, or to make safer their possessions, they cannot do 
this without at the same time greatly benefiting the public. No 
other organization short of that which we call the nation, has 
contributed or can contribute to the whole people anything like 
the amount of benefit conferred by the steam transportation of 
the present age. “Had the law remained in this country as it has 
in some semi-civilized countries, so as not to favor associated 
effort, transportation must have been carried on by individuals, 
or by the government. Had the railroads been undertaken by 
the government, it is safe to say no such extent would have 
been built to-day, and the cost would have been many times that 
which has been incurred. Take, as an illustration, the original 
Pacific Railroad. Notwithstanding the reckless haste and ex- 
travagant expenditure encouraged by the race of the two com- 
panies across the continent to a meeting point seven years sooner 
than the spécified time, it is still cheaper than the government 
could have done the same work. It may be doubted whether 
the road between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean would 
have been completed to-day, had it been conducted by public 
officers ; and there is no doubt that the cost would have been 
more than double. 

On the other hand, observe the intolerable slowness of im- 
provements to the rivers and harbors. When an imperative 
necessity arises, like that at the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
even now it becomes necessary to let the work out by contract 
to private individuals, and the work is soon done. There are 
half a dozen harbors of great importance, Mobile, Sabine, Gal- 
veston, Portland, San Pedro and Fransas, which could be 
cleaned out in much the same way if Congress could be persua- 
ded to make them the subject of private contract. Yet the 
political power, from motives which must be guessed, prefers to 
hold these great improvements back, rather than exhibit its own 
inefficiency in such matters. Had it been possible to let out the 
contract for the suppression of the rebellion, no one doubts that 
it would have been finished up much sooner and at much less 
cost. But because sovereign power must of necessity be lodged 
with the political organization by which the nationality is em- 
bodied, it does not therefore follow that it should undertake 
other functions for which it has neither the adaptation nor the 
inspiring impulse. The authority of the government over its 
members may, and for some purposes must, be absolute ; but 
that is no reason why it should undertake to exercise absolute 
authority in matters which are not strictly governmental func- 
tions. 

The fashion of our day is for every State to create a railroad 
commission, for the avowed purpose of exercising some super- 
vision or regulation over the railroads and their business. The 
sole ground for this interference is because railroad companies 
are managed and worked by corporations and not by individuals. 
In other words, political power shows an unworthy jealousy of 
the efficiency and beneficence of private effort ; and in order to 
magnify its own importance it is necessary to make out that the 
people are suffering from some grievance, which nothing less 
than the interposition of the sovereign power can remove. 
These commissions have various powers and attributes ; some of 
them, like those in Massachusetts and Ohio as examples, being 
little more than compiling and reporting bodies ; others, like 











commissions in Georgia, Tennessee and California, have been 
invested with the authority to prescribe rates of fare and freight, 
and the issue remains to be decided whether such an interfer- 
ence with so delicate a matter as transportation will be carried 
to its logical extreme. In the ever-shifting platforms of political 
parties, there will always be the demagogue who will seek to 
convince the mass of voters that they are oppressed and abused, 
who is ever willing to be the communistic agitator to persuade 
the people that their condition can be improved by a statute, 
and that by his help they may be made to exchange places with 
their rich neighbors. Such an effort is now made to embody in 
the platforms of both the great parties of this country, planks 
aimed at railroad corporations ; and to do this it is necessary to 
falsify and circulate falsehoods on the whole subject of trans- 
portation, in the hope of convincing the working people that 
somehow their earnings are disappearing into the pockets of the 
railroad owners. 

It is time that this should be looked at from the other side. 
Railroad builders, as a class, do not claim any great credit for 
unselfishness, nor for sacrifice for the public benefit ; but all the 
same it remains true, that more than any other class they con- 
tribute to the general welfare and prosperity. The hue and cry 
may be raised in Congress about the enormous expanse of land 
granted for the benefit of railroad corporations ; but the agita- 
tors will be careful to conceal the fact that one-half of the land 
reserved by the government in making these grants, is worth 
more with the railroads built, than the whole was without them, 
to say nothing of the immeasurable addition to safety and gen- 
eral convenience for military and other purposes. Efforts may 
also be made to get Congress to undertake the task of peneteiblne 
rates, or limitations upon charges for railroad service. All this 
would be very absurd, and could only lead to greater evils than 
those already proposed to be suppressed. Statistics show that 
the cost of transportation is growing less year by year ; and that 
at the present time the provisions necessary to support a laborer 
in Massachusetts for six months, may be transported from the 
Upper Mississippi River for the equivalent of two days’ labor. 
Such a thing a century ago would have been counted miraculous ; 
and yet the clamor is greater to-day for some sort of blind arbi- 
trary action in the Legislature than at any former period. It is 
difficult to account for this upon any other theory than the one 
which admits the fact that the talent, integrity and diligence of 
the country has gradually drifted into commercial channels, of 
which transportation may be said to be the concentrated ex- 
pression. In former times, these were wont to be absorbed into 
the army and navy—the fighting professions. The lazy and in- 
different part of a population, which seeks to obtain a living from 
the more industrious portion, naturally drifts into politics and 
into public office-holding. Here is cause enough for jealousy, 
and it is not a new thing, for jealousy between the same classes, 
the thrifty and the thriftless, has existed as far back as we have 
any recorded history of organized government. It requires no 
prophetic gift to foresee the result of a contest between such 
powers. The politicians will give way. They are overmatched, 
although they seek to ally with them, especially, the farmers and 
manual laborers. That part of their motive which is not born 
of jealousy is born of a baser passion, envious greed; and such 
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defects may be expected to lead their avarice to get the better of 
their judgment, and surrender as they usually do to the purse- 
holders. 

So eager and grasping is the pursuit of wealth in this part of 
the world, and in this age, that the winners in the race of accu” 
mulation, like those who participate in other contests, get more 
than their share of attention, and their value to the community 
is apt to be rated by the length of their purses. The ambition 
of young men is fired by the spectacle of great wealth ; but this 
is merely an extreme development of a useful trait. The passion 
for accumulation is one which distinguishes the progressive 
from the non-progressive races of the earth. Here and there an 
excess or an unbalanced mind is led to downright dishonesty in 
order to get hold of wealth ; bu‘ iu general the example is benefi- 
cent, and if it results that the xailroad builders and managers of 
the country gather more wealth, or accumulate it more rapidly 
than the other classes, it is not so much because they are rail- 
road men, as because they have the penetration to see in the great 
game of competition where the fortunes are most likely to be 
made. In old times land-holding was the great source of wealth 
until, as in old countries, the competition became so keen that 
the income from landed estates was reduced to about three per 
cent. per annum, or even less. There were land barons in old 
days, but their power has been shorn by one another. There are 
railroad kings in our days, but the excessive competition which 
they are sure to meet, and not legislative restrictions, will dimin- 
ish the chances in that field. Mr. Vanpersit, or Mr. Goutp are 
pushing out new lines or perfecting old ones ; and although they 
may not be conscious of it, are really doing a favor to the whole 
community. In a similar manner, Mr. Huntineron and Mr. 
Ditton, by pushing out lines across the new and unsettled coun- 
try, are accomplishing a veritable missionary work. The same 
men, and others with them—Mr. Nickerson and Mr. Patmgs, for 
instance—who are now pushing lines into the neighboring Re- 
public of Mexico are, consciously or unconsciously, potent fac- 
tors in civilizing and redeeming that portion of the world; and 
doing a more effective work than all the churches which exist 
there, or all the ecclesiastical missions ever opened. The rail- 
road track not only disperses the troublesome red Indian, but 
also introduces the light of the highest civilization. The same 
thing may be said of the Southern States, and particularly of the 
great empire of Texas, which has been lifted forward in develop_ 
ment and in all the elements of a better society half a century 
by the introduction among them of railroads, steam engines and 
all the accessories of modern transportation. 
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Great Brirarn owns about twelve hundred and fifty million 
dollars’ worth of ships engaged in carrying merchandise ; the 
United States about one hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth 
A contemporary suggests that the disproportion in these figures 
could possibly be relieved in our favor, and that we could take 
advantage of the circumstance, that British interests suffer from 
the mischievous competition of cheaply-built and cheaply-run 
steamers. We do not see how these, to us desirable things 
could be done, excepting that arrangements were made by which 
United States steamships could compete at rates lower than 
those charged by the cheapest British vessels. Large subsidies 
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. would be necessary to make such competition practicable, a 


further innovation upon the general principle, so generally ac- 
cepted as incontrovertible by the great masters of political 
economy, that trade is best left to take care of itself. 
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‘Chicago and Atlantic Railway. 








Curcaco, June 23, 1883. 

American Rarroap Journat :—Upon his arrival in Chicago, a 
formal invitation was extended your representative, as follows : 
‘*The pleasure of your company is requested on Saturday, June 
16, at the inauguration of the New Through Line of the Chicago 
and Atlantic Railway, etc., etc. S. W. Snow; General Passenger 
Agent.” In company with an official of the Chicago and Atlan- 
tic Railway, I reached the Polk street depot at three P. M., and 
entered the train, composed of the finest cars of the Pullman 
pattern, a counterpart of the exhibit made at the Exposition of 
the cars to compose the through trains to the East, via the Chi- 
cago and Atlantic Railway. If space allowed, I would detail the 
unique and attractive features of these elegant trains. But the 
traveling public are familiar, before this, with the details, both 
by description and the travelers’ test—use. I will quote some 
head-lines of an enthusiastic contemporary : “Gilt-edged,” “A 
model of perfection, stability, comfort and splendor combined,” 
as applied to the cars, the route, and management of the Erie’s 
new acquisition. Each car is externally alike in decoration, and 
each bears the sign, ‘‘ New York and Chicago Through Line via 
Erie Railway.” The coaches were built by Pullman—the best 
that could be produced by that well-known interest. The wheels 
used are the Allen Paper Wheel, forty-two inches diameter, the 
Jargest in use by any road. The painting and decorations, inte- 
rior and exterior, are with materials furnished by F. W. Devoe & 
Co. Brass trimmings are furnished by the Union Brass Manu- 
facturing Co. The ‘heating will be furnished by the Searle Hot 
Water Heater Co. The seats and springs are furnished by Z. Cobb 
& Son. The cars are splendidly illuminated by the new system 
of the Pintsch Lighting Co., of 19 William street, New York. 
The trains are drawn by the best of Brooks’ Locomotives. Cer- 
tain it is, that the enthusiastic sentence I copy from a circular of 
Colonel Snow, that “in equipment, the Chicago and Atlantic will 
not be excelled, if equaled, by any other road in the world,” is 
the result aimed at by the management. The route is: from 
Chicago to Marion, Ohio, 143 miles; thence by the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, to Salamanca; and thence by the Erie 
to New York. 

It is needless, perhaps, to say that the opening festivities du- 
ring our trip of forty-nine miles and return, and the banquet, 
etc., during our stay off train at Boone Grove en route, were occa- 
sions of good feeling, enjoyed by the several hundred railroad 
men, newspaper attachés, and others who composed the party. 

E. 
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A Becoming Death. 


Wrra No. 8, Vol. I, dated June 26, 1883, The Patent Office News, 
Washington, D. C., expired. Its last dying words are quotable 
because of their spirit and the moral they convey. They are as 
follows : 


“In its initial number The Patent Office News announced that it had ‘come 
to stay, if the class it was designed to serve wanted it to stay,’ adding that it 
was ‘not 4 philanthropic venture.’ It has become evident that the class The 
Patent Office News was designed to serve do not care whether it stays or not. 
Many thousand copies have been distributed among inventors and manufac- 
turers, as well as patent attorneys at home and abroad. The returns do not 
appear to us to justify a continuation of the publication, and with this num- 
ber The Patent Office News ceases to exist. Patent attorneys and manufactur- 
ers have given us many kind words of encouragement, but it has not been 
found necessary to station a policeman at the door to preserve order in the 
Procession of gentlemen crowding in to subscribe and advertise. Neither 
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have the mail-carriers grown stoop-shouldered under the burden of postal 
orders, checks, and greenbacks sent in from the four corners of the earth. 
In brief, the venture has not proved so successful as was anticipated, and we 
propose to discontinue now rather than drag along to a more painful death 
further on. To those who have shown a disposition to help the infant enter- 
prise along we return our hearty thanks, coupled with the wish that we could 
have given them more for their money.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Tue quarterly issue of Bullion is proving a hit. It exactly 
meets the convenience of those needing a current reference 
manual of our transportation interests, railroads, telegraphs and 
shipping, together. These form practically one system, so far 
as service is concerned, and in fact so far as intelligent deal- 
ings in any of their securities is concerned. 


Crncrnnati as an industrial center is ably represented by The 
Artisan, published in that city, the June number of which comes 
to us in a larger and handier form, decidedly a pleasanter 
if not better infornred visitor, than preceding issues, its every 
page possessing a winning, open countenance. We find its 
original contents good and interesting, and the selections made 
with the judgment of a well-practiced editor. 


Or the various interesting matter contained in a pamphlet on 
Taylor’s American Portland Cement, published by Johnson & 
Wilson, of No. 91 Liberty street, this city, and just received, we 
can only find room to say that the material indicated has been 
used with gratifying results and increasing sales, since 1875. 
Messrs. Johnson & Wilson now own facilities for the production 
of five thousand barrels of cement a month, and their product 
is found to be at least equal to imported Portland cement. The 
interesting pamphlet before us establishes this fact, among 
other ways, by the reproduction of a history of the jetties at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, written by E. lL. Corthell, C. E., 
chief assistant and resident engineer during their construction. 
We unhesitatingly advise all who use Portland cement to procure 
and read the interesting pages under review. 


Amone our most valued exchanges is The Times-Democrat, of 
New Orleans. This admirable newspaper is very readable and 
well-informed every day of the week, and its Sunday issue, 
usually a much larger production than the paper is on other 
days, fills the place of a live weekly magazine in the households 
doing themselves the service to take it. The correspondence of 
the Times-Democrat is useful, racy and comprehensive, repre- 
senting all the principal centers of business and society, through- 
out the United States. In literary ability, the amount and 
variety of information contained in its columns, and accepta- 
bility as a wide-awake and enterprising newspaper, the Times- 
Democrat, of New Orleans, is very superior; and the interest 
with which we. regard it is heightened by its peculiarities as a 
Southern newspaper, published in far-away Louisiana. 


Tux illustrated price list of Riehlé Brothers’ Standard Scales 
and Trucks and their Testing Machine catalogue embody a large 
amount of useful information presented in an attractive form. 
Both are procurable by application to the Philadelphia Scale and 
Testing Machine Works. These works were established as long 
ago as 1846, and the superiority of the machinery made in them 
admits of no question and needs no mention. We observe that 
the Riehlé Brothers’ Testing Machines are used by the United 
States Government and by many leading manufacturers both on- 
this continent and in Europe. ‘ 
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A Newport (R. I.) newspaper lately proposed a new plan for 
the reformation of prison discipline—that prisoners should be 
paid for the labor which they perform, taught by experience the 
true value of liberty, and be given a practical experience of the 
value to the individual of harmonious society. The subject is 
dealt with interestingly, and with strength and good feeling in the 
July number of the Century Magazine. 
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« Be vcesniness ae s6y8e 244,654 274,959 242,806 253,419 241,200 318,613 381,037 330,805 
1883..2- eee -. 278,321 29.878 278 351,689 274,01 296,756 259,800 = sen wee ‘ osetses seweewe 
St. Louis, ALTON AND ‘Penee ate, UTE: 
WER vcbnccecesins 175725 O12 201,137 197,447 172,177 165,896 165,393 189,180 196,368 
1882. .ccececceees 168,987 149,619 177,609 165,401 162,842 142,742 192,017. 230,137 217,059 
1883. .00-sccece Re rey Hy gt? 204,762 160,805 = -seeeee sakenes acne od? ineeeiene sebedes 
Sr. Loum, Iron Mountarn UTHERN : 
We texsans weses 570,957 560,791 704,002 = $48,300 479,075 474,302 «= $33,512 6 44,386 = 708, 325 
1882...ceseeereee §16,370 501,127 585,008 581,977 519,120 $29,700 515,519 675,981 724,160 
1883..ceeecceeeee 665,258 522,781 632,228 evecece 558,788 seccees scececes eocence <ssGabe 
Sr. PAvt, MINNEAPOLIS AND BA : - a 
0 a 482 320, 425,685 82,642 405,322 414,954 485,736 
1882. cevees 39546 418.358 © 531,071 570,890 838,002 856,417 minor shi 801,759 832,776 
1883. .cecccccccee 489,763 389,612 729,844 812, JBTAQQ « cececce = cones cocecee <cabeu’s 
Tgxas AND PACIFIC: 
1B81....i.eeseees 281,276 260,781 319,928. 295,066 §= 28,782 += 285,205 328,063 381,332 3454790 
1882.....scereee 323,987 278,535 343-442 359543 423,219 384,713 367,215 9 439,918 = 470,513 
1883..... eesesees 534:529 416,040 5§20,90T sw enw ee 496,278 = se reeee eoccese theses, abecdes 
Unton Paocrrio Ratiway : 
BIS # ee eee 15330799 , 74,740 1,674,860 1,766,894 2,319,238 2,884,774 2,528,826 2,638,659 2,844,357 
1882......++0ee04 2,180,020 1,835,620 1593 2,309, 2,491,590 2,508,453 2,301,000 2,762,107 2,949,112 
1883. eee eeesrese 1,986, por BE 1,743,207 2,4! 405 24351844 eeeeeoee eeereere serra cee Seer eese we eeseeee 
WapasH, St. Louis 
BBS c sine nnsresese poe 813,3 1,109, 033 1,148,669 1,330,944 1,120,615 1,542,124 246 
1882. .ccceeeeeees 1,220,905 1,234, 1,313» 378.194 1,204,864 1,149,632 1,418,837 972,544 Chaba 
1883... 0000seeeees 1,307,783 1,070,758 Tp47Qr2Z5 cs eeeeese %y2T3,946 ceceeces sevceese seeesens cesveces 


eeeeeeee 
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November, December. Total. 


202,180 
278,439 


eeeeeee 


2,297,971 
2,139,299 
230,022 
287,850 


eeeeeee 


672,380 
749,915 
2,019,098 
2,069,287 


1,816,133 
2,199,421 


1,569,598 
2,072,973 


eeee see 


592,92 
317,595 


547,955 
512,965 


195,607 
249 252 


ereseee 


737 218 
752,144 


200,450 
256,998 

1,065,223 

1,192,390 
262,986 
295,110 


152,059 
181,336 


240,764 
276,183 


1,799+338 
1,715,409 
1,818,824 


487,160 
526,685 


475,610 
761,324 
284,078 
369,583 
284,320 
331,490 


eeeeeee 


169,795 

040 
687,271 
843.973 


eeeeeee 


508,530 
913,335 


eaeeeee 


369,521 
619,655 


1,372,360 
1,525,715 


232,812 
246,062 


eeeceee 


2,225,179 
2,020,349 


seeeeeee 


203,562 


646,812 
701,066 


eeeeeee 


1,855,477 
1,718,379 


seer neee 


1,905,490 
2,027, 


1,854. 269 
1,964,709 


432,615 
375,790 


+ eeeee 


626,728 
443,000 


eeeeeee 


194,336 
239,89" 


763,475 
697,051 


192,622 
205,212 


1,153,779 
1,221,509 


258,212 
307,643 


173,127 
186,352 


240,063 
261,082 


eeeeeeee 


1,726,788 
1,571,208 
1,691,404 


476,622 
490,003 


stereos 


439,724 
564,749 


282,772 
53553 


287,914 
339424 


171,127 
184,526 


709 498 
781,305 
528,262 
7539515 
401,058 
641,044 


2,267,004 
2,294,000 


1,294,657 
1,331,952 


2,259,037 
2,800,679 


eeeeeres 


24,094,101 
25,662,757 


eeeeeeeeee 


2,708,762 


7,557+74° 
8,215,495 


21,849,209 
23,82 73 


21,176,455 
22,550,804 
17,025,462 
an.gmize® 


3,981,296 
41973:052 


5,980,488 
6,349,857 


2,230,961 
m9°S 388 


8,586,397 
8,831,281 


2,487,569 
2,641,675 


eeeeeeeee 


11,344,361 
12,981,432 


2,403,224 
2,179,666 


ss eeeeee 


2,075,258 
1,933:047 


2,809,255 
3,408,169 
19,149,361 
20,393,112 
20,203,469 


eeeeee eeee 


5»443,697 
5,800,176 


seeeeeeee 


4:044,576 
7,009,344 


eeeeeeee 


3454309 
4,011,413 
3,160,245 
3,582,811 


eeneeeeee 


2,112,801 
pine 


713195744 
7,582,635 


4,878,960 
6,794,770 


3,921,569 
5+343+179 


29,776,899 
30,088,109 


reqahbe 
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RAILROAD, TRAMWAY AND CANAL DIVIDEND STA: 


Showing the amount of Stock Outstanding, the Dividend Periods and the date of last Dividend. 


TEMENT. 

































| Stock Last Stock | Last 
Marked thus (*) are leased roads. | out- |Divide’d) Dividend Marked thus (*) are leased roads. out- |Divide’d| Dividend 
istanding.| Periods.| Payable. standing.| Periods, Payable. 
™ * we 5 ee eee ee ee 
Albany and Susquehanna*......... ++100| 3 500,000/ semi-an/July 1, ’83 2 Lehigh Valley...............06 seeee+ 50|27,496,895|q’arterly July 16, ’83 2 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. ......100/ 56,932,200 q’arterly|Aug. 15, 183 134 ~ EL oR ee nes a eeverty Sale 16, ’83 234 
Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line .......100| 1,700,000) semi-an/|Mar. 5, '83 2 SOME TIO 0 Siskcivescicsteses «++ §0| 4,637,300 /q’arterly|June 10, °83 2 
Atlanta and West Point.......... ccasteal 1,232,200| Semi-an|Aug. 1, 83 3 Little Schuylkill*.. . ................ 50| 2,646,100 semi-an.|July 13, ’83 434 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence*........... 100| §,484,000| Semi-an|Mar. 15, '83 3 3¢ Long Island. ......... . 50/10,000,000/q’arterly|Aug. 1, ’83 1 
Augusta and Savannah............... 100| —— semi-an i 4 = 3% owes AE wee grag Re re « 100/25,000,000/ Semi-an. — 1, "823 
Baltimore & Hanover....... +100} B,B05|---+2200s pl. 9, 833 we WEES Bose cce cc dat ence ++-100/ 500,000/Semi-an.|Jan. 1, 83 334 
Baltimore and Ohio............ ey 100| 14,792, 566 | —_— re A I, Be 5 em er eases eens adeisa’ oe ‘s+. 20} 600,000/ q’rterly. a § 3, °83 246 
oe “ pref......+ ++++-100} 5,000,000] Semi-an|July 1, "83 3 GMS Une's ta ceccdnctbchocted 100] 3,603,300/8emi-an.|Feb. 15, 83 234 
Washington Branch.............+++ 100 1,650,000 /4 ane — I, 83 Sy aneeeaee & Lawrence.............. 100| 1,000,000/8emi-an.|/May 1, 835 
Berkshire* ............ FdebevscbuetWe too ,ooo|annual,,|/Apl. 2, “83 1 PRUE Sane cudcscdocedcetcese 00.6 MOORS MMOSINN ve cc ccatehes Fc scise' bus 
Boston and Albany...........++.+++++100|20,000,000|q’arterly|May 30, ’83 2 “ OS SERIES Pe ee 100 iasauae q’rterly.|July 2, ’83 134 
Boston & New York Air Line pref....100| 2,795,227| 8emi-an |Apl. 15, ’83 2 “ 2d pref. .............++..100| 6,500,000/q’rterly,|Jan. 2, ’83 144 
Porreng a ee pref*... +100} 4000] meee wee oo hag $33 % Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon. 4 100 2,756,600) LN BES, i 5» 83 4 
ton an well...... aseosconespes 00} 3+792,000) I, 832 ” ” ref.100| 2,259.026/semi-an.|Feb. 15, ’ 
Boston and Maine..............-.e0+: ata 7,000,000 Semi-an |May 15, ’83 4 EG on, occccansescesese seer ph tpn ror fom Aug. : ; 83 5 
Boston & Providence................100| 4,000,000| Semi-an|May 1, ’83 4 Metropolitan .. .. ......... ie eee 100] 6,500,000/q’rterly |Oct. 2, ’82 134 
Attleborough Branch. Bisnoc aces 7s 100] 131,700) — aa, z; = 32 jee av OS EIR ae 100 18,738,204 semi-an. my $5 "83 3 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn........100} 50,000|8emi-an |July 1, *83 3 ee | ree 100} 280,o00/Semi-an.|Feb. 1, 83 3 
Buffalo, New York & Erie*............ 500} _ 950,000] Semi-an June 1, 833 Mill Creek & Minehill* . ........... 50 323,000/Semi-an. July 1, 83 5 
Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia pf. 50, 6,000,000|q’arterly|June 25,83 1 6 Mine Hill & Schuykill Haven*....... 50| 4,022,500/8emi-an.|July 1 4, ’83 334 
Camden & Atlantic... ~ amiacioeansinx 50} 307-407 18 arterie ree I, = 4 ae — Behe baesswaede's Saladl 100 “apeanpoed hire — 2, "83 I x 
i ee 100} 050} erly + %, 523 orris an OX... ceeeeeeecesseees 50/15,000,000/8emi-an.|July 2, ‘333 
Guveten = Burlington County........ 100| 381,925| Semi-an “ - I, z= 3 oust paaee | & Ng Carbon......... 50 282,350 moby “nd 2, ‘83 ly 
anada Southern.... ........+.2.000e 100} 15,000,000) ++++e++6- - I, 832 ashua an RS yo doc consise decisive 100 00,000/8emi-an.|May 1, 83 4 
Cape May & Millville*................ 50| 447,000] Semi-an/June 1, °83 3 Nashua & Rochester...............+- roo] 1,305,800\8emi-an.|Apl. 2, ’83 14 
SENN “Co uecvaiagussc cece: sveccs 50| 1,159,500| annual Oct. 1, "82 2% Nashville & Decatur................. r00| 1,356,632 8emi-an. |Junero, ’83 3 
“ pref praasibanshenenen on nnde 00| 2,200,000) os Me? ot . 83 3% Beahville, Chattanooga & St. Louis... 25 6,670,325|semi-an. _ 20, = 13 
~ BOW. OTST... .2rcece Siac ten os 0} 1,000,000} an 10, 63 3 SINE, «Sansa na'dadwes o6d050¢0 000 00} 2,000,000/8emi-an.|Jan. 15, ’ 
Cayuga and Seaguchaaeal® Mic adwuces $0] 589,110) Semi-an|July 1, °83 44 Nesquehoning WINS cadaseecs: seas pe 1,300,000 semi-an, Mar. 1, ed 
Cedar Rapids & Missouri River*..... 100| 6,850,400/q’arterly|May 1, ’83 «4 New Castle & Beaver Valley*... ..... 50/ 700,000/q’rterly.|July 1, 83 — 
“ “ “ ** pref..100| 769,600) semi-an|Feb. 1, °83 334 New London Northern*........ «+ 4.100 1,500,000| q’rterly. July 1, 8313 
Central of Georgia............-..20-0s 100| 7,500,000) Semi-an June 26,'83 4 New York Central & Hudson River.. ..100|89,428,330|q'rterly.|July 16, ’83 2 
EE oles ctw e cane seve eene 50| 2,437,950) Semi-an July 31, ’833 New York and Harlem................ 100| 8,500,000/8emi-an.|July 2, 83 4 
“ MiB i25 Saku cheaebease 5c) _ 411,550| Semi-an |July 31, ’83 3 25 “ ee Seer eee 100| 1,500,000/Semi-an.|July 2, 83 4 
Central of New Jersey*.......... .100|18,563,200/q'arterly|Dec. 1, ’83 134 gh a ee —| ..--..../annual [Apl. 2, ’83 2 
eee PRONG ia oc 5c00ccceces case oe 150/59,275,500| Semi-an|Feb. 1, ‘83 3 New York, Lackawanna & Western. ..100/10,c00,c00|q’rterly |Apl. 2, 83 114 
Cheshire preferred..........+...++.-- e100} $1793-900| ae 16, 3 1% || New York, Lake Erie & Western. See 77,087 600 nk ty | ogee Bs 
Chicago and Alton..........c.eeeeeeee 100 | 12,504,000) An 1, 83 4 ” o “ pref....100] 7,987,500/annual..|Jan. 2, ’83 
ee eee 100|_2,425,400| Semi-an |Mar. 1, ’83 4 New York, New Haven & Hartford. ...100|r5,500,000/semi-an.|July 2, ’83 5 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........100 69,814,191 /q‘arterly|June 15, '83 2 New York, Ontario & Western pref....100| 2,000,000]-.+......|Mar. 1, ’83 12 
100] 3,916,200| semi-an|July 1, ’83 4 New York, Providence & Boston..... 100] 3,000,000|q’rterly .|May 10, ’83 2 


Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska*... . ... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......100 27,904,261) semi-an 

“ “ “ pref...100 16,540,983] semi-an 
. eeeee-100| 16,737,655) S€M1-an 


hi & Northwestern.... 
5 — wk - 100/22,210,844|q’arterly 


eS RE t 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific....... 100|41,960,000|q’arterly 
Chicago & West Michigan............ 100) 6,796,800] Semi-an 
Chicago, 8t. Paul, Minn. & Omaha pf..100 11,396,600/q’arterly 


3,500,000] semi-an 
347,900 | q’arterly 
8,000,000/qarterly 
428,850} semi-an 


Gincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton...... 100 

~~ > « pref. .100 
Cincinnati, Ind., 8t. Louis & Chicago.100 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland pf. 50 


Cleveland Columbus, Cincin. & Ind..100) 14,991,800)++++++++. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg*....... ...... 50|11,235,430/4 arterly 
Columbus & Xenia*......... ....... 50| 1,786,200/qarterly 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo. 100| 10,316,500) .-+++ +++ 
Te hee Es «Seeing ney 50| 1,500,000] 8¢mi-an 
Concord and Portsmouth*:........... 100 350,000] semi-an 
Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers.... 100; 2,244,400) 8€M1-an 
Connecticut River...............00: 1co| 2+370,000] Semi-an 
Cumberland Valley...........-.ss000. 50| 1-292,950|4 arterly 
- ist pref..... ...... 50} 247,900) S6mMi-an 

* RNG ccs hanaass 50| 243,000] Semi-an 
Danbury & Norwalk................-. 50, 600,000] Semi-an 
Dayton and Michigan*............. « §0| 2+402,573| semi-an 
” pref. .. 2.20... 50) 12211,250/9 arterly 
ak ii diino55 cenccapedtcds six 25| 14468,940| Semi-an 
Delaware & Bound Brook*........... 100| 1:652,000|4’arterly 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western .... 50 26,200,000/4’arterly 
Denver & Rio Grande......... ........ 100|33:000,000/4arterly 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern......... 100| 11825,600) semi-an 
“ “ “ i RRS 10d) 2,503,380) semi-an 
Dubuque & Sioux City*............. 100} 5:000,000] Semi-an 
East Pennsylvania*......... .....++++ | 1,709,550) 8€mMi-an 
East Mahanoy*..........°..... ey: 3924950| semi-an 
Masher (HE )aivies o vitisececiccees 4921500| seml-an 
Eel River 3,000,000 /q’arterly 


500,000} semi-an 
500,000] Sé¢mi-an 





Erie and Pittsburgh* 


European & North American.......... 100| 2+500,000) semi-an 
Evansville & Terre Haute.... ....... ee 50| 32100,000}++ee+2004 
NN aoc alata chasis sce ouy 100| 4+950,000) Semi-an 
Flint & Pere Marquette pref...........100| 500,000 Semi-an 
FortWayne & Jackson pref............ 100| 2+284,800] +--+. +++ 
SIs visnsiaen ss sabie Vhvuseee coKeud 100| 4»200,000/4 arterly 
ne RETEST penegrarn pera eet -4e.%00| 1»250,000/ S@Mi-an 





Greenwich & Johnsonville....... Sa | _ £18,00c/ Semi-an 
Hannibal & St. Joseph pref.. | 5,083,024 Semi-an 
Harrisburg & Lancaster............... 50| 1-182,500) Semi-an 
Hartford & Connecticut Western .....100) 2#790,000/ +=+.++ iy 
Housatonic pref. .................+.+100| 1s180,000| q'arterly 
Ilinois Central..............» ss... 100| 39,000,000) 8emi-an 
Iowa Falls & Sioux City*............. 100| 4623,500/q arterly 
Iowa R.R.& Land Co......... neaeexa 100! 7+620,000/q'arterly 


Joliet and Chicago*...................100, 1500,000/d’arterly 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf.......100) 4#48,000) -.- 
« “ ‘© “Dref.100| 2*750,000/ 8emi-an 





Lake Shore & Michigan Southern ...., . 100/ ¢9»406,500/ artery 
“ “ (guar.) .<100 5332500 semi-an. 
DIY fain cd ccinsns isd sade vess wees §0|  450,000/9’arterly 


| I 1998,400 | q’arterly 


Apl. 16, 83 3% 
Apl. 16, ’83 344 
June 28,’83 3% 
June 28,’83 2 
Aug. 1, ’831% 
Feb. 15, 83 3 
July 20, ’83 1% 
Jan. 5, 833 
July 1, 83 14 
July 16, ’83 134 
May 1, ’83 3 
Feb. 1, '83 2 
June 1, ’83 1% 
June 10, 83 2 
Jan. 10, ’83 2% 
May 1, 835 
June 28, ’83 334 
Aug. 1, '833 
July 1,834 
July j 
July 2, 834 
July 2, °83 4 
Apl. 5 
Apl. 
July 1, ’832 
July 2, 833 
May 14, °83 1% 
July 20, ’832 
Jan.14, "821% 
Feb. 15, 83 3 
Feb. 15, 83 3 
Apl. 16, °83 3 
July 17, 83 3 
July 16, 83 3 
Juners, ’83 2% 
June 5, 831 
May 1, ’83 2 
July 1,83 3% 
June 10, 83 1% 
Apl. 1, 83 234 
Jan. 1, °83 6b 
July 1, 833 
July 16, ’83 3% 
May 4, 822 
July 15, 83 2 
July 2, ’83 3 
Jan. 1, 83 4 
Feb. 15, '83 3 
July ro, ’83 334 
Dec. 1, 821% 
July 16, 83 2 
Mar. 1, ’83 4 
June 1, 83 1% 
May 1, 831 
July 1, 83, 1% 
Feb. 15, "83 3 
Feb. 15, 83, 4 
Aug. 1, 83, 2 
Aug. 1,°83,5 
July x, 83,2 

















Niagara Bridge & Canandaigua* ...... 100 
EY na kn aos dhecegaracecs 100 

“3 “ iss cabc< coos wenacees 100 
Norfolk & Western pref............... — 
Northeastern (South Carolina)........ 50 
North Pennsylvania per 
Northern Central. ........ccesccceeves 50 
Northern New Hampshire ......... + +100 
Northern Pacific pref..............6++ 100 
Norwich & Worcester*......... ocestan 
Oregon & Transcontinental........... 100 
Old Colony ......... Nikceadccomnnv ent 100 
Oregon Improvement Co.............. 100 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co..... 10¢ 
Oswego & Syracuse............ee.ees- 100 
MN Fntihs 20 Whaais bin 0s dsinsweg eee ce's 100 
Paterson & Hudson*..............008 100 
Paterson & Ramapo...............06. 100 
Pemberton & Hightstown*.. ee 
Pennsylvania........... + 50 
POMMEVIVARIR CO.  cecccscccinssaceces 50 
Peoria & Bureau Valley*.............. 100 
Philadelphia, Ger. & Norrist’n*...... 50 
Philadelphia and Trenton........... 100 


Philade!phia, Wilmington and Balt... 50 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago*..100 


x SpecialImp... .......2 ose» 100 
Pittsfield & North Adams............. 100 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth........ 100 
Providence & Worcester............+ +100 
Rensselaer & Saratoga*............... 100 
Richmond & Danville................ 100 
Richmond & Petersburg ............. 100 


Rochester & Genesee Valley*. .. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.. ...100 
Rutland preferred. ...........ccsseee. 100 
Spuyten Duyvil & Port Morris .... ..100 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute pref. .100 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist pref. ...100 
St. Louis, Jacksonville & Chicago....100 

* nd pref..100 


St. Paul & Duluth pref.......- 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. 


Schuylkill Valley*............. esscese SO 


Seaboard & Roanoke....... bene 
Shamokin Valley & Pottsville. 


ae ST RS ere are e ée8 


Sioux City & Pacific pref.... .... 





+++I00 


South Branch (N. J.)*...........- +++eT00 
South Western (Ga.)*........ beuees +++100 
Stockbridge & Pittstield*..............100 
Sunbury & Lewistown........... 50 


Syracuse, Binghamton & New Yo’ 


rk*, . 100 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.......... 100 


Union Pacific 


ee eeee. eer ee TOO 


United Companies of New Jersey*....100 
Utica, Shenango & Susgq. Valley......100 
Utica and Black River......... 
Vermont and Massachusetts... 
Vermont Valley.............- 


seeeee ie 


1,000,000 Semi-an . 
3,000,000/SeMi-an. 


1,000,000 S@¢Mi-an. 


899,350 


41,909,132 


40,000,000 


1,500,000 
2,231,900 
1,259,100 
11,795,050 
19,714,285 
7:698,900 
450,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
6,854,100 
5,0C0,000 
1,009,300 
555,200 
52293,900 
4,000,000 
989,000 
2,468,406 


1,293,000 
1,034,000 


169,000 


60,854,105 
21,090,400 


3»050,000 














1,000,000 


2,604,400|/8@mi-an. 


15,000,000) q’rterly. 


4.399,750| 4'rterly. 
6,500,000 Semi-an. 
3,068, 400| Semi-an, 
-|Jan. 15, '83 11.1 


q’rterly. 


7,533,800|8emi-an, 
5,000,000 /S8emi-an. 
18,000,000) q’rterly. 
1,320,400|8emi-an. 
7,000,000/Semi-an. 
630,000/ Semi-an. 
248,000|Semi-an. 
342,150\8emi-an. 
85,751,550|Semi-an. 
20,000,000/semi-an. 


semi-an. 
q’rterly. 
q’rterly. 
semi-an. 
q’rterly. 
q’rterly. 
semi-an. 
semi-an. 
semi-an. 
semi-an. 
q’rterly. 
semi-an. 
semi-an. 
semi-an. 
semi-an. 


eee eeeeee 


4,500,000/Semi-an , 


5,121,700|/Semi-an. 
20,000,000) q’rterly. 
576,050|s8emi-an. 
1,302,200|8emi-an. 
869,450/Semi-an. 
1,000,000/semi-an. 


semi-an. 


438,300/semi-an. 
5,031,700|/8emi-an, 
448,700/q’rterly. 
161,000\8emi-am 
2,500,000|/semi-an. 
1,988,150|\semi-an. 


q rterly. 
q’rterly. 


4,000,000/£emi-an. 
1,772,000|8eMmi-an. 


semi-an. 
annual 


July 1, 833 
Sept. 1, '83 3 
Sept. 1, ’83 3 
Dec. 15, "82 $1 
Apl. 2, 83 3 
May 25, 83 1% 
July 1,834 
June 1, 833 


July ro, 83 5 
July 16, 83 144 
July 2, 83 334 
Mar. 1, 83 3% 
May 1, °832% 
Aug. 1, 834% 
Jan. 10, '83 634 
July 3, °83 4 
July 1, 834% 
July 1,833 
May 29, '834 
Juners, ’83 2 
Aug. 1, 834 
June 3, 833 
July 10, ’83 244 
July 2, 834 
July 3, ’83 1% 
July 2, 831% 
July 1, 822% 
July 15, 83 3 
duly 1, 833 
July 2, 834 
Aug. 15, "822 
Aug. 1, "822 


- 2, 833 
June 26, ’83 334 
Apl. 2, 83134 
Apl. 2, ’83 3 
Feb. 1,°832 . 
Feb. 1, 834 
July 2, 831% 
July 10, 8324 
May 1, 833 
Mar 31, "832 
Apl. 7, 833 





June 30,'83 3 
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RAILROAD, TRAMWAY AND CANAL DIVIDEND 
STATEMENT, 


rs 


(CONTINUED, ) 


Showing the amount of Stock Outstanding, the Dividend Periods and the 


















date of last Dividend. 
Stock esiierel aan ‘ 
out- ivide’d) ividen 
Marked thus (*) are leased roads. — istanding.| Periods.| Payable. 
Ware River*..........26. ceeeescscess 100} 750,000/semi-an. July 5, 83 3% 
Warten OF, Bikec sme docccneonekecennens 100| 1,800,000] semi-an. | A | 1, '83 344 
West Jereey ... 20.02 cccccece socccecs 50| 1,375,800\semi-an. Mar. 15, ’83 38 
Wilmington & Weldon. .100| 2,082,400|s8emi-an. .|duly 16, 833 
Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta. ++100; 960,000}8emi-an. July ro, 83 3 
Winchester & Potomac*.. seeess-100| 180,000/8emi-an. \duly %, A 3 
Winchester & Strasburg*...........+- 100 af pounee. jJuly 1, 833 
Worcester & Nashua..... ....+--+..+: 75| 07 semi-an. July 1, 831% 
TRAMWAYS. 

Baltimore City ......... . 25] 1,000,ccojannual (Jan. 1, '833 
Baltimore, Catonsville & El. Mills....100|  80,c0o|semi-an.|Jan. 1, 83 236 
Bleecker Street & Fulton Ferry....... 100} 900,000/semi-an.|July 1, "82 % 
Boston & Chelsea pref............+++. 50| 110,000/semi-an. -|Apl. 2, '833 
Broadway (Brooklyn).......-.-- -- 100| 250,000/semi-an.|Apl. 1, 83 3 
Broadway & Tth Avenue (New York)..100| 2,100,000|q’arterly|Apl. 1, "83 2 
Brooklyn City & Newtown......-. ... 100| 880,600/q varteriy|Apl. 1, '83 3 
WUGNUE CUE < 50 ccnpsaparcesdcesesee 100| 2,000,000/semi-an.| May. 1, '83 334 
Bushwick (Brooklyn)............s+05- 100| 400,000/q’arterly|Apl. 1, 83 3 
Cambridge (Mass.) ...........+-+ +++100 ,000| 8emi-an. oe 2 2, '83 446 
Central Park, North & East rapped Waa ee 100} 1,800,000|q’arterly/Apl. 1, '83 2 
Christopher & Tenth Street... ‘yi300| 650,000] q’rterly.|Feb. 1, '83 256 
CNN IIE La 65 on ca nnee ferent as g0| 192,500|/semi-an. Apl. 1, °83 234 
nb TES a Sie 50|  200,000/q’rterly.|.. ....’80 14% 
Coney Island & Brooklyn............ 100|  500,000/semi-an. July ts 833 
Continental (Phil.) ................0- 50} 580,000/semi-an.|Jan. 1, 83 - 
Dry Dock, East Broadway & mens .100| 1»200,000|8emi-an.|May 1, 1, '83 3 
Fighth Avenue (New York)....... -100| 1,000,000] q’arterly Apl. 1, '83 3 
Forty-second St. & Grand St. Ferry.. 100, 748,000/q’rterly. May 1 r, 1, (83 6 
Frankford & Southwark (Phila.)...... 50} 600,c00jsemi-an./Apl. 1, °83 4 
Germantown, (Phila.)....... ceeeseees 50} 19540,902| Q’rterly. July 1 r, 83 244 
Girard College (Phila.)......... .. 50} §00,000/q'rterly.|July 1, “713 
Grand Street & Newtown............. roo} 170,000/semi-an.|Jan. 1, '83 24 
Green & Coates Street (Phila.)........ 50} 708,650|8emi-an.|July 13s "83 3 
Hestonville, Mantua & Fairmount.... 50; 299381/q@’rterly.\Jan. 1, '75 4 
Highland (Boston)..........2.++...0+: 100| 600,000|semi-an.|July 1, '83 4 
Lombard & South Streets (Phila.)..... 25| 195,000|semi-an.|Oct. 1,75 4 
Lynn and Boston....... Wilke sin badie i 100} 200,000/semi-an. -|May 1, '83 4 
Metropolitan (Boston). ........... «- 50] 7,500,c00/semi-an. July 2, '83 4 
Middlesex (Boston)...............+..- 100| 650,000|semi-an.|May 15, ‘83 3% 
Ninth Avenue (New York)............ roo} 797+320/8eMi-an.|......... soon 
People’s (Phila.) pref........4.: s.+.+ 25| 115,250)...... +. July 1, ’82 2 
Philadelphia City............. .. §0| 475,000jsemi-an.|July 1, ’824 
Philadelphia and Darby......... .. 20, 200,000jsemi-an.|July 1, ’81 344 





Philadelphia & Grey’s Ferry 50| 308,coojsemi-an.Jan. 1, "826 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny & Manchester. so} 300,000|q’rterly.|Oct. 1, '81 3 


Ridge Avenue (Phila.)..............+. 50| _ 420,000/semi-an./Apl. 1, '83 534 
Second Avenue (New York).......... 100| 1+199,500|/semi-an.|Jan. 1, '83 234 
Second & Third Streets (Phila.) 50} 771,076/q'rterly.\July 9, ’83 4 
Seventeenth & Nineteenth sts (Phila. "). 50] 250,000|semi-an.|July 1, *8r 3 
Sixth Avenue (New York)............ 100| 750,000|semi-an.|May 1, ’83 434 
Somerville (Boston). «........++++++++ roo| 113,000/semi-an.|May 1, ’833 
South Boston.....,....-.-ss+0+ cesses 50 yooo|semi-an.|July 2, '83 4 
Third Avenue, (New York) .......... 100| 2,000,000/q’rterly./May 1, '83 5 
Thirteenth & Fifteenth Sts. (Phila.)... 50) 3349529|@'rterly.|Apl. 1, ’83 4 


Twenty-third Street (New York)...... 100| 600,c00jsemi-an.|Feb. 1, '83 4 
Union, (Boston) . ..100}, 374,300\8emi-an.|Jan. 2, ’S2 4 
Union, (Phila.) . 751,two|semi-an.|Jan. 1, 83 - 





West Philadelphia. tS we 7 ; 750,000|semi-an.|July 1,’77 10 
CANALS. 

Chesapeake and Delaware ............ 50| 2,078,038|semi-an.|June 1,75 2 

Delaware Division..............+.+++- 50| 674,950\8emi-an.|Feb. 15, 832 

Delaware and Hudson................100/20,000,000/q’rterly.|June 11,83 1% 

Delaware & Raritan*.................. 5,847,400/q'rterly. | July 10, 83 2% 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation... bs 11,273,400|/8emi-an. |June 6, 83 2k 


Monongahela Navigation...... 1,004,500|8emi-an.|Jan. 1, "833 








Morris, consolidated... ...........2++5 1,025,000/s8emi-an.|Feb. 1, ’832 
66 preferred .......0. ces ccsesevecs 1,175,000/\semi-an.|Feb. 1, ww 5 
Pennsylvania. ..... ..ccccscceccsccscs 42501, 200] e000 wee 
Schuylkill Navigation COM.®.... 2.2.05 50} 859,100|semi-an June 8, 83 350. 
Pref........-+.+++ §0| 3,200,000 semi-an.|June 8, "83 700, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Adams EXpress ..........cscceecceeee 100] 12,000,000/q’rterly./June 1, ’83 2 
American Express..........++s-ese00+ 50|18,000,000|s8emi-an.|July 2, '83 3 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.......... 50|100,000 8,/q’rterly.|May 15, ’83 $5 
Central Mining Co...........eseeee eee 100] «++++-+eee| AnNUAL.| Feb. 15, 83 $3 
Consolidation Coal............ +e, +++100|10,250,000|8emi-an.|Jan. 27, 82 2 
George’s Creek Coal & Iron........... 100| -eee+e eee (SOMi-an.\Jan. 1, 833 
Maryland Coal......... wevcceces ove 100] 4,400,000|/semi-an.|/Feb. 1, 76144 
Missouri Valley Land Co..............100| | 200,c00/semi-an.|July x, 83 $10 
National Tube Works................. 100| 2,000,000/q’sterly.|July 2, °83 2 
Pacific Mail q’ +/May 1, 833 
Pennsylvania Coal q'rterly.|May 15,'83-2 
Pullman Palace Car q'rterly.|May 15, °83 2 
Quicksilver, COM. .....-+.-eseeseceeee 708, esecee » |May 1,’822 0.4 
+ PTOL.. crccccee eveces + |May 1,°826 
Quincy Mining Co semi-an.|Feb. 15, '83 $6 
Quincy Railroad Bri semi-an.\July 2,’83 844 


T 
Sioux City & Iowa F; L. & L. Co....100| | 500,000/semi-an.|July 1,’83 5 


untain Saidé ds aide wes baie 100| £,500,000|semi-an. |June 11,"83 334 
Topeka Po mas gnc ch errs 0 bynes ns Se 100| 255,500/8emi-an.|Apl. 2,’83 5 
United States Rev Roc eeacess «eee-300| 7/000,000/q’rterly |May 1, ’83 1 











Wester an Wins tee 


cess eseee+ +200) 6,990,000|s0m01-an, 6, 8 
Remain 2717 teslaovose-oooleyreanty.(Suly 16, 2: 5 





Financial and CGommerrial. 


New York, Tvsspay, July 10, 1883. 

Catt loans on stock collaterals during the forenoon were 2} 
and 3 per cent. 

The posted rates for foreign exchange were 4.854 and 4.89. 
The actual rates were as follows : Sixty days, 4.844@4.84}; de 
mand, 4.88@4.88};, cables, /.884@,4.88}; commercial bills, 4.83 
@A.833. 

Continental bills were as follows: Franes, 5.20§8@5.21} and 
5. 184@5.189; Reichmarks, 944@94} and 95@954; Guilders, 394 
@40 and 40§@40}. 

U. S, 44s are quoted at 1123@113; U. S. 4s, 1183@119}; U.S. 
3s, 1033@103§; currency 6s, 1885-’99, 127@131. 

THE gross earnings of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway for the half-year ending June 30, 1883, were $9,210,616, 
the operating expenses and taxes $5,668,779, and the net earn- 
ings $3,541,837; from which deduct interest, rentals and divi- 
dends on guaranteed stock, amounting to $1,800,000—leaving a 
balance of $1,741,837, or $3.52 per share. Two dividends of 2 
per cent. each have been declared payable May 1 and August 1, 
amounting to $1,978,660, showing a deficiency of $236,823. 
Compared with the corresponding period of the previous. year, 
the gross earnings show an increase of $1,257,895, with an in- 
crease in operating expenses of $309,103, making the increase in 
net earnings $948,792. The property is represented as having 
been kept up to its usual high standard and the cost of doing it 
has been charged to operating expenses. Nothing has been 
charged to construction account. If the last half of 1883 yields 
as good results as the same period of last year ($6.20 per share) 
the whole year will show an earning of 9} per cent. 

The gross earnings of the Michigan Central Railroad for the 
half-year ending June 30, 1883, were $6,740,000, the operating 
expenses and taxes $4,591,000, and the net earnings, $2,149,000; 
from which deduct interest and taxes, $1,210,000—leaving a bal- 
ance of $939,000, divided (as per traffic agreement) $626,000, or 
two-thirds to the Michigan Central, and $313,000, or one-third to 
the Canada Southern. A dividend of 3 per cent. amounting to 
$562,146, has been declared on the capital stock of the Michigan 
Central, leaving a surplus to that company of $63,854; and a 
dividend of 2 per cent., or $300,000, on the capital stock of the 
Canada Southern, leaving a surplus for the six months of $13,000. 

The capital stock of the Arkansas and Louisiana Railroad 
Company has been increased from $1,200,000 to $2,400,000. 

The government of Nova Scotia paid into the Bank of Mon- 
treal, on the 30th ult., $500,000 and one month’s interest, being a 
portion of the amount awarded to the Halifax and Cape Breton 
Railway by the arbitrators, a few weeks since. The balance of 
$558,000 must be paid within three months. The road is now 
operated by the company for the government. 

During the month of June, 51,367 immigrants landed at Castle 
Garden against 51,189 in the month of June, 1882. The arrivals 
during the past six months have been 224,494 against 278,335 
during the corresponding six months of 1882, a decrease of 
53,841. 

The capital stock of the Cape Cod Canal Company has been 
fixed at $5,000,000. 

The mints of the United States coined, during the month of 
June, 85,742 double-eagles, 65,700 eagles, 2,350,200 standard sil- 
ver dollars, 200 half-dollars, 200 quarter-dollars, 710,200 dimes, 
1,803,000 five-cent pieces, 1,500 three-cent pieces, and 6,102,500 
one-cent pieces—a total coinage of 11,119,242 pieces, of a value 
of $4,944,430. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, the 
mints coined 1,376,306 double-eagles, 660,379 eagles, 355,072 half- 





eagles, 1,555 three-dollar pieces, 4,055 quarter-eagles, 8,855 gold 


dollars, 28,111,119 standard silver dollars, 5,519 half dollars, 16,- 


, 819 quarter-dollars, 7,175,119 dimes, 20,455,488 five-cent pieces, 
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28,619 three-cent pieces, and 40,467,400 one-cent pieces—a total 
coinage of 98,665,824 pieces, of a value of $66,192,704, viz: 
Gold, 2,406,222 pieces, $35,928,927 value; silver, 35,308,076 
pieces, $28,835,470 value ; minor, 60,951,526 pieces, $1,428,307 
value. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Cincinnati and Eastern 
Railroad Company, held in Cincinnati on the 2d inst., the action 
of the directors authorizing the issue of $2,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds and contracting for the expenditure of the proceeds was 
approved. 

The total assessment of real and personal property in this city 
for 1883 is $1,276,677,164—an increase, compared with the pre- 
vious year, of $43,200,765. Notwithstanding this large increase 
in values, there is a larger relative increase in expenditures, 
which will require an increase from $2.25 to $2.27 on the one hun- 
dred dollars for municipal expenses. The total funded debt of 
the city is $130,925,561.69; sinking fund for redemption of debt, 
$35,535,388.59; net funded debt, $95,390,173. 10. 

A statement of the funded indebtedness of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the late corporation of Washington, shows that $1,- 
312,150 of the debt has been retired since July 1, 1878, anda 
reduction made in annual interest charge of $76,992. The issue 
of District 3.65s to date is $14,502,650. These bonds are limited 
by law to $15,000,000. The total funded debt of the District is 
now $21,553,900. The total District debt on which interest has 
ceased amounts to $5,340.18. 

The official statement of the business of all lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company east of Pittsburgh and Erie for May, 
1888, as compared with the same month in 1882, shows an increase 
in gross earnings of $194,129, an increase in expenses of $352,244, 
and a decrease in net earnings of $158,115. The five months of 
1883, as compared with the same period of 1882, show an increase 
in gross earnings of $1,638,617, an increase in expenses of $954,- 
722, and a decrease in net earnings of $683,895. All lines west 
of Pittsburgh and Erie for the five months of 1883, show a sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $351,291, being a gain as compared 
with the same period of 1882, of $419,606. 

The gross earnings of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad for 
May, 1883, were $363,359.41, the expenses $226,938.40, and the 
net earnings $136,421.01; net earnings 1882, $128,780.14—in- 
crease, $7,640.87. Net earnings for five months of 1883, $571,- 
650.11; net earnings for five months of 1882, $446,202.78—in- 
crease, $125,446.33. 

The gross earnings of the Northern Central Railway for May, 
18838, were $499,132, the expenses $287,056, and the net earnings 
$212,076, an increase as compared with the month of May last 
year of $33,100. The net earnings for the five months of 1883 
were $899,309, an increase as compared with the corresponding 
period last year of $235,344. 

The interest-bearing debt of the United States, June 30, 1883, 
is $1,338,229,150 ; debt on which interest has ceased since matu- 
rity, $7,831,415.26 ; debt bearing no interest, $538,111,162.81 ; 
interest, $12,309,382.33—total debt and interest, $1,896,481,- 
110.40. Of the debt bearing interest, $32,082,600 are bonds bear- 
ing interest at five per cent., continued at three and one-half per 
cent.; $250,000,000 at four and one-half per cent.; $737,586,300 
at four per cent.; $304,204,350 at three per cent.; $355,900 re- 
funding certificates, four per cent.: $14,000,000 Navy Pension 
Fund, four per cent. The debt bearing no interest consists of : 
Old demand and legal tender notes, $346,740,001; certificates of 
deposit, $13,375,000 ; gold and silver certificates, $170,995,471 ; 
fractional currency, $7,000,690.81. The cash in the treasury 
amounts to $345,889,902.92 ; and the total debt, less cash in 
treasury, to $1,551,091,207.48, against $1,569,189,408.91 on the 
first of June, 1883, a decrease during the month of $18,098,201.- 
48, and a decrease since the 30th of June, 1882, of $137,823,253.- 
24. The cash balance available, July 1, 1883, amounts to $151,- 
118,346.54, 





Proposed Sale of the Hoosac Tunnel. 





Tux Railroad Committee of the Senate of Massachusetts have 
reported a bill which provides for the sale of the forty-four 
miles of railroad, including the Hoosac Tunnel, now owned by 
the State. Certain capitalists wishing to buy said piece of road, 
with the view to form a consolidated line of railway to the West, 
by vonnecting with the New York, West Shore and Buffalo, at a 
point about two hundred miles from Boston, the bill was drawn 
in their behalf. The subsequent inquiry developed strong rea- 
sons in itsfavor. A railroad commissioner of the State stated 
that he and his fellow commissioners favored the proposed change. 
It was further said during the inquiry, that under the law of the 
State, all railroads connected with the tunnel can run through it 
just as many locomotives as they please, without let or hindrance 
from its manager. The consequence is that the number of acci- 
dents taking place on the piece of road owned by the govern- 
ment, is larger than on all the railways beside, throughout the 
State. Moreover, by reason of this distinguishing redundancy 
of mishaps, and from other causes, the income derived by the 
State from its ownership of the section of line in question, is 
just about nothing. On the other hand, the sale of the property 
at four million dollars—the minimum price mentioned—would 
yield to the seller an income of two hundred thousand dollars a 
year. These powerful reasons for the change proposed in the 
bill are met with force by the Boston Journal, and other intelli- 
gent organs of opinion. The Journal proposes that the bill 
should go over to the next legislature. It considers the matter 
of sale, and the price obtained, as the least important of the 
considerations in dealing with the question. The inquiry should 
be, what would be the effect of the sale of the property upon 
the business and prosperity of Massachusetts? A mistake in 
the transfer of its ownership could easily jeopardize the interests 
involved in the fact that the tunnel is the gateway between the 
State and the great West, and through it must pass a large pro- 
portion of the production of the State to its market, and also a 
large part of the products of the West for Massachusetts, the 
states to the East, and for Europe, if Massachusetts is to have a 
foreign trade? The Journal continues thus: ‘‘A half-dozen 
competing railways desire to use this line, and must use it if the 
State is to realize the most for its large expenditure. Suppose 
that the Tunnel line should fall into the hands of one of these 
rival companies—what then? The others would not be likely to 
receive all the advantages which the one line controlling the tun- 
nel would obtain. This would control the business of the other 
roads. Again, suppose that the Tunnel line should fall into the 
hands of a company which would fix rates which would put 
Boston out of the ports that can compete for foreign trade, the 
result of the sale would be in the nature of a disaster to Boston.”’ 
The thorough discussion which is given the bill providing for the 
sale of the Hoosac Tunnel, does credit to the intelligence and 
sagacity of the people of the Bay State. 


_ 
Se aatll 





Ovr Canadian friends have reason for pride and thankfulness 
in an improvement introduced by the Canada Atlantic Railway 
on the third instant. The distance from Ottawa to Montreal is 
116 miles, previously covered in about three hours and three- 
quarters, at the best. Now the morning train leaving Ottawa at 
8.35 arrives in Montreal at 11.35 ; and the evening express from 
Montreal to Ottawa makes the same speed, reaching the latter 
city at 7.35. This splendid service is practicable because the 
rolling-stock and road-bed of the Canada Atlantic are in perfect 
condition. 


Tue Ohio Falls Car Company, at Jeffersonville, Ind., are build- 
ing ten passenger coaches for the Louisville and’ Nashville road, 
to meet the requirements of travel incident to the Southern Ex- 
position at Louisville, in ange next, 
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RAILROAD MEDICAL, SERVICE. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


BY 8. 8, HERRICK, M, D. 





SECRETARY BOARD OF HEALTH, STATE OF LOUISIANA. 





THE SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


For information on this particular subject, Iam indebted to 
the U. S. Consul at Stockholm, Nere A. Elfwing, Esq., who was 
aided in answering my inquiries by the Director General of the 
Railways of Sweden. 

On the government railways there is generally a physician for 
every fifty-two kilometres of the line of road, and forty-four phy- 
sicians altogether are thus employed upon the government roads. 
The private railways have a medical service closely resembling 
this system. One of the duties of the medical men is to examine 
all applicants for employment, and those found laboring under 
any physical disability such as to disqualify them for duty are 
rejected. Particular attention is paid to color-blindness and 
other defects of sight and hearing among those engaged in the 
movement of trains. They are also required to give their pro- 
fessional services to all those who are entitled to the same. 

Relief is granted to the following : 1. All those injured by ac- 
cidents upon the lines ; 2, In ordinary sickness, to regular em- 
ployés and their families ; 3. To other employés while in actual 
service ; 4. To laborers in the shops, who have paid the same 
_ contribution as is required of those in the operating department, 

and also to their families ; 5. To extra laborers who fall sick or 
are injured while on duty. All the above are also entitled to 
medicines, at the expense of the company, while under medical 
treatment. No exception is made against those who have con- 
tracted injury or disease by their own fault, as in case of drunk- 
enness, brawls or venereal infection. 

Railroads have no special hospitals of their own, but have con- 
tracts with the civil hospitals for the admission of suitable cases. 
There subsistence is provided, as well as attendance and medi- 
eines ; and patients are placed in separate rooms or in common 
wards according to the nature of the case, at the discretion of the 
physician. Artificial limbs and trusses are provided at the ex- 
pense of the company, for one occasion, to those who require 
them for injury received in its service. 

Payment of wages is continued to those disabled for service 
under the following specifications : 1. Full pay for those suffer- 
ing from injury in the company’s service, whether the individual 
is attended at hospital or in private ; 2. For an ordinary em- 
ployé in sickness, full pay for a period not exceeding sixty days 
during the same year, and beyond that time four-fifths to those 
whose annual salary is more than $325, or five-sixths to those re- 
ceiving less ; 3. For a clerk at asalary more than $325 per an- 
num, four-fifths of his full pay, or five-sixths if the salary 
amounts to less than $325 ; 4. Clerks and employés attended in 
hospitals are entitled to half pay ; 5. Extra employés and laborers 
who are entitled to medical relief, but do not receive it at hospi- 
tal, receive an allowance of fifty cents a day during sickness. 
The above allowances are limited to two months, except when 
specially ordered by the management after hearing a report of 
the case. 

In addition to the reports required by the railroad company, 
medical officers are directed to report annually to the Royal 
Board of Health, and to conform to the royal edicts relative to 
infectious diseases. They are also required to give attention to 
the personal hygiene of employés, and to the sanitary condition 
of railroad carriages, buildings, grounds, etc. 

I am informed that provision is made for relief of the families 
of employés in case of sickness, injury or death, both by the 
company and by independent associations among the men them- 
selves ; but particulars have not been furnished. Itappears that 








the men have to make regular contributions, but I am not in- 
formed to what amount. 

Express trains carry supplies of medicines and surgical appli- 
ances, for use in case of accident or other emergency on the route. 

Cars used for transporting live-stock are always thoroughly 
cleansed after their discharge. It is stated, ‘‘ Disinf ion has 
only once been needed in twenty-five years ;’ whicl indicates 
the total absence of glanders, bovine pest and other infectious 
diseases among animals in Sweden. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the medical service of the Swed- 
ish railways is wisely designed, thoroughly organized, and no 
doubt highly efficient. Its natural results are a high state of 
physical health and aptitude among employés, and their general 
contentment and permanence in their engagements. 

SPAIN, 

Turoves the kindness of the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
the U. 8. Legation at Madrid, Dwight T. Reed, Esq., I have re- 
ceived particulars of the medical service upon the two most im- 
portant railroad systems of Spain. The chief surgeon of the 
Madrid, Zaragosa and Alicante Railroad, Dr. R. Carrion, has 
made a careful report upon the points covered by my circular of 
inquiries, of which the following is the substance : 

The lines are divided into a suitable 21m’ >r ofs 3csioas, éach 
one of which is supplied with a medical officer; and all these 
officers are under the general direction of a chief, who is assist- 
ed at the central office by a secretary and several clerks. The 
number of sections and their limits are liable to change, accord- 
ing to the nature or exigencies of the service ; and in some in. 
stances the section-physician is furnished with one or more 
assistants. The physicians are divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to seniority and experience in the service, and their 
salaries vary in like order.w The usual period of service is five 
years in the first class (‘‘entrado’’), three years in the second 
(‘*ascenso’’), after which they belong to the third class (‘‘termi- 
no”). Extraordinary services or unusual aptitude may bring 
more rapid promotion. Each physician, in addition to a speci- 
fied salary, hus a certain monthly allowance for traveling and 
office expenses. 

The district physicians are required to attend all individuals 
injured by railroad accidents, whether travelers or employés ; to 
wait upon all employés in their ordinary-illness, and also mem- 
bers of their families in cases hereafter to be noted ; to make 
physical examinations of all persons who apply for employment 
under the company ; te inspect, as often as necessary, all the 
establishments of the company, with reference to their sanitary 
condition ; to keep a register of all cases treated, and record of 
other duties performed, and to report regularly to the surgeon- 
in-chief ; to assist the other branches of railway service in all 
questions of a hygienic or medico-legal character, and particu- 
larly the legal department in adjusting claims for compensation 
for injuries suffered by railroad accidents. 

While it is the privilege of employés to have private physicians 
at their own expense, the company’s physician must keep him- 
self informed of the nature and progress of the complaint, and 
report accordingly. 

Employés are not entitled to medical relief from the company, 


-if their illness was contracted when they were off duty, nor to 


those suffering from chronic diseases before entering the com- 
pany's service, or those whose complaints are due to venereal af- 
fections, drunkenness or disorderly conduct. Besides, their pay 
is stopped during the period of disability. Artisans and laborers 
engaged by builders and contractors apart from the administra- 
tion, are not entitled to medical relief ; but asa rule receive a first 
visit from the section-surgeon, whenever they fall sick or are ins 
jured while at work. 

The families of employés receive medical relief, when their 
illness is clearly traceable to local insanitary causes connected 
with residence along the railroad line ; also when remote from 
private physicians. 
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Medicines and surgical appliances are not furnished to those 
employés whose annual pay exceeds 1,250 pesetas ($250). 
The medical service is sustained altogether at the expense of 


the company, without reserving any portion of the monthly 
wages of employés. It has no hospital of its own, and no con- | 


tract withwivil hospitals, but allows its people to go to such es- 
tablishments at their own expense or that of the hospital. 


The company has provided a number of relief-chests, contain- | 
ing medicines, surgical instruments and appliances for dressing . 
injuries. These are deposited at certain important stations, and | 


carried on the ambulance cars, as required by law. The section 
physicians also are provided with similar boxes, and with such 
drugs and medicines as their duties require. Every passenger 
train carries a relief-box (botequin de tren), and the kind adopted 
by this company contains materials for treating thirty-seven 
specified medical complaints, six varieties of fracture and twenty 
simple injuries. .The box, therefore, is calculated to meet the 
requirements of sixty-three different emergencies, such as are 
most liable to happen upon a railroad train. 

In. case of sickness or other domestic affliction, the company 
will advance money for the relief of the family of an employé, 
with the obligation on his part for its return by subsequent de- 
ductions from his pay. On the death of an employé, pecuniary 
relief 1s granted to his family, based upon the length of his ser- 
vice, his fidelity and the number of children left fatherless. 
This is not done according to fixed rules, but each case is con- 
sidered on its own merits. When the death was due to some 
ordinary disease, an allowance is granted not exceeding three 
months’ wages ; but when due to malarial fever or other malady 
incident to duty, the allowance is equal to pay for three 
to five months. The same donation is made to an employé 
disabled in the company’s service, but the right is reserved to in- 
crease or diminish it according to circumstances. If the disa- 
bility is only partial, the sufferer is given such employment as 
suits his case, whenever opportunity offers. 

In 1873 the company established a Provident Fund, for the 
benefit of the whole body of employés, as a simple gratuity. An 
employé who has attained sixty years of age and served the com- 
pany not less than five years, enjoys a full participation in this 
fund, and its privileges ensue to his widow and legitimate heirs 
on hisdeath. In case of-total physical disability, the same benefit 
accrues to the employé himself. Moreover, anyone who has 
fulfilled seventeen years of service is entitled to half of his due 
participation, on application for the same, without regard to his 
state of health. The capital of this fund is formed by annual 
donations by the company, and the accrued interest on its bonds, 
in which the donations are invested. 

There is also an independent relief association, founded by 
the employés themselves in 1880, upon the following plan : Can- 
didates for membership must be in good health and less than 
fifty-four years of age. The initiation fee is three pesetas (sixty 


cents), and the monthly due fifty centimos (ten cents). When-. 


ever a member dies or is disabled, the other contributors are as- 
sessed not less than fifty centimos each, and may voluntarily 
contribute more. Relief is granted once only, payable to the 
widow and children or nearest legal heirs, in case of death, and 
in case of disablement, to the member himself. The sum pay- 
able consists (1) of double the amount of his monthly payments 
since becoming a member, together with (2) the final assess- 
ments of the surviving membérs, Thisassociation also advances 
money to members in distress, not exceeding 150 pesetas ($30) 
or one month’s wages, upon an obligation to return the loan by 
monthly deductions from their pay. The capital of the associa- 
tion is derived (1) from initiation fees, (2) from monthly dues, 
and (3) from the profits of public entertainments. The board of 
directors is elected by the members, and the administrative 
officers serve without pay. The constitution of the association 
provides that, when the capital shall have become sufficient, 
pecuniary relief may be granted to sick members, and an infirm-; 





ary be erected forthe atcommodation of themselves and their 


| families. 


As already intimated, all applicants for employment by the 
Madrid, Zaragosa and Alicante Railroad must undergo a medi- 
cal examination by some section-physician, who forwards a cer- 
tificate of its result to the chief medical officer. Each physician 
is provided, for his guidance, with a list of infirmities, injuries 
and deformities, which are settled as absolute or relative dis- 
qualifications for service; that is, some of which totally dis- 
qualify for all kinds of duty, and others for certain positions. 

Regulations relative to transportation of live-stock merely 
limit the number of animals to be carried in each car. Six 
horses, eight horned cattle or mules, and fifteen calves or asses 
are allowed to each car. Twenty-two hogs are allowed to each 
floor of a car, when their weight exceeds eighty kilograms each ; 
and thirty hogs when the weight is less, or eighty young pigs. 
On each floor sixty sheep or goats and eighty lambs are allowed. 
The shipper may, at his own risk, transport larger numbers, 
provided no car shall carry a heavier burden than its own 
weight. Nothing is said of regulations to prevent too long con- 
finerent of animals in cars, with consequent deprivation of 
food and water; but it is not improbable that these points are 
covered by legal enactments. 

A similar, but briefer, report has been received, through the 
same channel, upon the medical service of the Northern Railway 
Company of Spain. It differs only in some minor features from 
the foregoing, as thus appears: Each section of the lines has 
an auxiliary or supernumerary physician, who receives no regu- 
lar salary. The families of employés are not entitled to medical | 
attendance nor medicines from the company. In case of acci- 
dent, disease or death of an employé, his family receive 
pecuniary relief, half of which is furnished by the company and 
half from the Relief Fund. Every employé is required to con- 
tribute one-half per cent of his wages to this fund. There are 
no rules relative to transportation of live animals. Whenever 
stock-cars are supposed to be infected, special orders are given 
for their disinfection. 

Such is the enlightened plan of medical service for the rail- 
ways leading out of Madrid. On the other hand, I am informed 
by the U. 8. Consul at Barcelona that the railroads of Spain have 
no medical service at all. Evidently he is able to speak only 
for those lines which enter that city. It is, however, noteworthy 
that Mr. Bauer, the principal proprietor of the Southern railway 
system (Madrid, Zaragosa and Alicante), and Mr. Polack, direc- 
tor of the Northern system, both have Teutonic names, sugges- 
tive of ideas transplanted from Teutonic to Iberian soil. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Color-Blindness. 








Tue Railway Review has just issued an important pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ Control of Defective Vision on Land and Sea; with 
especial reference to the subject of color-blindness ; a resumé 
of what has been done toward arriving at proper legislative 
action.” 

Without entering into technical discussions of the subject, 
this work gives a full account of the present state of this impor- 
tant agitation. As a supplement to Dr. Jeffries’ celebrated 
work on color-blindness it is invaluable. It should be read not 
only by all railway men, but by the entire traveling public. It 
furnishes a guide to proper legislative and corporate action. 
There is no longer any excuse for ignorance on this subject. 
The Railway Review will send this pamphlet, postpaid, on — 
of twenty-five cents. 
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Enarnezrs Roebling, Martin and Collingwood, the three chief 
bridge engineers, all graduated at Rensselaer nib sare cy Insti- 
stitute, Troy. 
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Varnish. 





How many, in looking at a handsomely varnished surface, 
stop to think that the varnish has other uses than that of 
imparting a fine finish: Few, we imagine, give it a second 
thought, so accustomed are they to seeing the lustrous, mirror- 
like surface of carriages and coaches; hence the curiosity which 
at first may have been excited, and the wonder as to how 
such results could be obtained soon become dulled by every- 
day contact with the mystery. 

We say mystery, and perhaps rightly so, for is there anything 
more common, and yet so little understood? Theclass who have 
been initiated into the mysteries of the process by which the re- 
sult is obtained, is comparatively small. 

What isvarnish? Most cf us have seen it, and know it to bea 
clear, limpid fluid. The degree of transparency or paleness is 
one of the means of determining the grade or quality of it. A 
fine syrup has much the appearance of a good varnish. The 
word varnish covers a very wide field, as the term in its fullest 
sense can embrace all the thousand and one preparations com- 
pounded for as many different purposes, but we shall refer only 
to one branch, that of varnishes for coach and car work, as it is 
here that the highest perfection is reached, and the greatest skill 
and intelligence are required in manufacturing. 

The three principal ingredients used are Copal Gum, Linseed 
Oil, and Spirits Turpentine. The nature of the two last named 
articles is generally known, owing to their commonness, Linseed 
Oil being the oil obtained by pressure from flaxseed, the grade 
or quality of which depends upon the locality where the seed is 
grown. Turpentine is a resinous substance, exuding from various 
species of trees ; that whichis used in the manufacture of varnish 
is almost entirely from pines; the Southern States—the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama—furnishing the greater part. But the other 
article, Gum Copal, is more of astranger. Gum Animi,or Zanzibar 
gum, (the latter term denoting that it comes from the island of 
Zanzibar, which lies just off the eastern coast of Africa), is the 
clearest and hardest of all the Copal gums, and is used in the 
finest grades of varnishes. It can be distinguished by its rough 
or ‘‘goose-skinned” surface. Benguela gum, from the westerp 
coast of Africa, ranks next in commercial value. Kauri gum 
comes from New Zealand; it is a less expensive gum, and is 
largely used in the lower grades of varnishes. These gums are 
dug from the sand by natives, and sold to merchants, by 
whom they are assorted, graded and prepared for the market. 
Beautiful specimens of gum are frequently found, which contain 
insects and leaves imbedded in them, oftentimes of species 
long since extinct. 

Professor W. D. Gunning makes the following interesting 
comments on this part of the subject : 

“We no longer wonder how the insect got into the copal, but 
how long it has been there. We have no data by which we can 
fix the time, but we know enough to assure us that it must be 
reckoned by thousands of years. The revolutions of nature from 
forest to desert, are never achieved inaday. The crimes of men 
have ‘dried up realms to deserts.’ Nature has done the same, 
but she is never a swift architect of ruin. To have wrought the 
extinction of a race of trees from Africa, and buried the soil 
which bore them eighty feet under the sand, must have required 
many ages, , 

“The fly or moth which looks as if it had just lit in its crystal 
coffin, may have been there a hundred thousand years. 

‘We are sure that it was there, just as you see it to-day, long 
before there was any man upon the earth.” 

Almost any encyclopedia will give the constituent parts of var- 
nish, but the art of making good varnish is not found in type, 
and can only be learned by patient, painstaking effort and intel- 
ligenee. 

An essential quality of varnish is that it must harden without 


losing its transparency, as it must not change the colors it is in-' 











tended to preserve. It must exclude the action of air, because 
wood and metals are varnished to protect them from rust and 
decay. It must also be water-proof, else the effect of the varnish 
would not be permanent. And a point of primary importance 
is that it must possess durability. 

In combining its various ingredients so that the varnish will 
answer these requirements, and at the same time work freely 
under the brush, lies the secret and mystery of varnish-making, 
and he who best succeeds in accomplishing it confers upon the 
world a blessing, and upon himself a fortune. 

Let us Jook at a carriage and observe the brilliant surface— 
smooth as a mirror, and like it, reflecting one’s features, though 
possibly somewhat distorted by a concave or convex panel, as the 
case may be. The luster appears to have considerable depth, 
yet we know that it is but slightly removed from the bare wood. 
Would you suppose that fifteen or sixteen separate coats had 
been put on to attain this? beginning with the priming or first 
coat, and following it with various layers, each successive coat 
suited for its special purpose in this out-growing process ; all 
must be perfect, else the finished job will suffer, for one coat 
cannot remedy the defects of another. It is this unity of coats 
and the skill required in laying them, which place carriage- 
building among the arts, for are not artistic taste, talent and skill 
all called into play in the production of a carriage of the highest 
class? Would you criticise one for calling a Brewster-wagon a 
work of art? 

The first varnish made in the United States was at Cambridge, 
Mass., in the year 1820. It is claimed that prior to that time, 
some few were accustomed to itinerate over the country, mixing 
small quantities of varnish in shops where their services were 
required, but not until the year 1820 was it begun as a regular 
business, and made for general sale. The manufacturing was 
begun in a blacksmith shop, and on such a smald scale that only 
a portion of the shop was used, a single kettle for boiling an- 
swering all requirements. 

This blacksmith shop, or rather the history of it, for the shop 
was destroyed by fire about 1865, is interesting, apart from the 
interest naturally belonging to it as the commencement of an 
industry which was destined to become a great branch of trade, 
as it was this very shop which Longfellow mentions in his well- 
known poem, “ The Village Blacksmith.” 

Only those acquainted with the varnish business sufficiently 
well to give them an insight into its ramifications, understand 
the magnitude of the trade, and the immense amount of capital 
engaged in it. From an infant industry it has grown to won- 
derfal proportions ; new uses are constantly being found for var- 
nish, by which it embellishes the article to which it is applied, 
affords satisfaction to the buyer, and profit to the manufacturer. 
For it is a truism, that whatever adds to the appearance, whether 
in animate or inahimate nature, whether the addition comes from 
‘*a grace snatched beyond the rules of art” or otherwise, in- 
ereases the pleasing power of the one, and the selling power of 
the other in a corresponding degree. Art, which in one sense is 
synonymous with excellence, is entering more and more into the 
various mechanical pursuits, and the future will reveal a more 
decided advance than has yet been accomplished. 

Cuartes Howarp. 
ee 

New Or.eans is very properly congratulating herself on her 
increasing prominence as a grain exporting port. For the past 
month, the shipments of grain amounted to 1,317,549 bushels, 
and for the entire season the receipts there have amounted to 
11,732,250 bushels, against 3,640,465 bushels last year, an in- 
crease of 218 per cent. Owing to the high water prevailing in 
the Mississippi at present, the 7imes-Democrat is of the opinion 
that the grain business of the port will continue late into the 
summer. There is, it adds, every reason to hope that this river 
route will not be closed at all to boats and barges this year by 
low water. ; ii dh 
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Economy in the Painting of Passenger Cars and Lo- 
comotives. 


BY A VETERAN. 


Tue painting of a first-class railway coach is quite an expen- 
Bive piece of work. ‘And why so expensive?’’ you ask. The 
reply is contained in the following paragraphs: Lo begin with 
the raw material, we find that much of the ash, whitewood, etc., 
used in the frame and panels of the car, is wet or unseasoned; 
or that workmen who should have a better knowledge of their 
trade will wet seasoned wood, to swell the grain over brad-holes 
and screw-holes, in order, as they say, ‘‘to partially close over 
the heads of brads, nails or screws, so that less putty will be re- 
quired to cover them.” The moisture, thus introduced, has not 
evaporated when they call the painters to paint the work. This 
sealing up of dampness is but one little devil among the many 

shall name which create expense. 

The. painter, although perhaps a good workman, is usually 
devoid of chemical knowledge, so requisite in the selection of 
painters’ materials, which would enable him at once to determine | 
by inspection, or by analysis, if need be, the nature and proper- 
ties of the pigment and vehicle which have been selected for 
him by a purchasing agent or contractor ; aad he therefore goes 
at his work blindly, hoping that everything is right, and for 
aught he knows (and such is often the fact), he besmears panel, 
frame and stanchion with, it may be, a mixture of barytes and 
fish oil, cunningly prepared so as to counterfeit an article of 
real worth. Who knows, when the paint is spread, what its 
properties are? It looks all right, and they who see it believe it 
is right. Dash is a good: workman. He oughttoknow! But Mr. 
Dash may not know ; and if he does, he may not let his tongue 
wag against his bread and butter. ‘hus the car is primed. 
Had the material, when purchased, been carefully inspected by 
a competent chemist or expert, engaged for such work, a good 
result could have been vouched for, but not otherwise. 

Again, the employment of an old (and it onght to be obso- 
lete) method of filling the pores of the wood with oil and lead, 
is another drawback. The trade journals nowadays are teem- 
ing with testimonials as to the merits of liquid primings or 
fillers, (some of which have borne the test of years of trial and 
experiment) as substitutes for oil and lead, or oil alone. These 
primings are not a thing of to-day, years have rolled by since the 
first was introduced, and the finest carriages built in the world, 
are to-day, and for many years past have been primed with 
them, over all their parts, and that too with the most satisfactory 
results. 

The priming on and dry, the next coating, of similar material . 
.to the first is applied, after the surface has been rubbed, with 
sandpaper, just enough to open up a new raw and porous sur- 
face ; for every small grain of lead, touched by the sandpaper, 
-becomes a little hill of dry chalk, ready to suck in its fill of oil from 
the succeeding coat. Thus the sandpaper proves to be another 
little devil. 

The rough-stuff coats follow, perhaps, and when they have 
been applied the chemists’ knowledge is required to determine 
what pigment to use, and with what vehicles to mix it. If the 
pigment be of such a chemical nature as to destroy a portion of 
the oil used, as would be the case if it contained a strong oxide. 
of iron and manganese, then it should not be found upon a rail- 
way car or upon any other job of painting. If it be of sucha. 
nature as to require a large portion of Jead in mixing, it will not 
answer, for the rough-stuff must dry moderately quick, and the 
necessary quantity of dryers to effect such drying, would tend 
to neutralize the oil or varnish with which the paint was mixed, 
and leave the lead a dry, crumbling substance where a solid bed 
of paint was required. Another imp is thus enlisted. The rubbing 
out of roughstuff passes along slowly, the job is washed, dried 
off with ‘‘shammy” and, possibly, a coat of paint is put on 
within the hour after the stone left the surface. Another mass. 


_ 





of moisture sealed up under the paint, another imp dancing 
around the car. It matters not what color may be employed, 
light or dark, the result is the same. The work of destruction 
will go on as readily with one as the other. Many a cloven foot 
could be discovered in the color by an expert, could he but see 
all that occurred during the coloring, or have an opportunity to 
analyze the paints, if ready-prepared. Can we look for progress, 
or a reduction of expenses when such things exist? Every car- 
shop should have a person thoroughly qualified to prepare the 
paints, and who would look well to it that they were not tampered 
with after leaving his hands. 

Color-and-varnish follows in direct order ; and here there is 
opportunity for the skill of the chemist, for even the best varn- 
ish mixed with poor paint or pigment will give trouble, such as . 
*‘ pitting,” ‘‘crawling,” ‘‘ enameling,” ‘‘ wrinkling,” etc. How- 
ever, in car painting there is not so much chance for “‘ deviltries”’ 
as the carriage painter encounters, for cars are not so likely to 
be colored in the same manner ; that is, instead of using pure 
lakes, for example, to color a panel, and which in many cases 
hold a large percentage of alum or alkali—used in their manu- 
facture—the car painter will use a mixture of pigments to pro- 
duce a dark color, as for instance, that known as the “ Pullman 
color,” into which bnt little lake enters. 

Varnishing may be done in an economical manner or other- 
wise. Much time may be given for rubbing coats to harden, 
and then much time be spent in rubbing and preparing for the 
finishing coats. The aim should be to save time in doing the 
work, so that the varnish on a car may harden well before it is 
run onthe road. The old-fashioned plan of giving from four to 
seven days for the drying of each coat is no longer necessary, 
and the ‘repeating process” is now -practiced in many shops, 
while in England some of the best carriage painters finish their 
work by “‘ varnishing on the tack”’ as they call it. 

The application of two or more coats of a well-known finish- 
ing varnish, with no further preparation than a simple washing, 
will insure greater durability than is attained where rubbing is 
practiced, and those who seek for durability will thus gain 
economy in their work as well. 


PAINTING LOCOMOTIVES, 


There is, no doubt, as great a chance to economize in the 
painting of locomotives as in doing the work on the cars, for 
in painting locomotives the aim is not so much elegance and a 
brilliant finish as durability. No matter how well finished a 
locomotive may be, the beauty or luster remains but for a short 
time, owing to the hard usage and particularly the excessive 
heat that it is subjected to. Rust on the iron, and grease or oil 
over all parts, are sorry things for the painter to encounter, and 
to resist the former and destroy the latter, should be the earnest 
purpose of the workman. 

To guard against rust of the tank and other irons, instead of 
priming with boiled oil, as many do, let the painter use upon a 
new job, or one well cleaned, permanent wood filling, which isa 
well-known anti-damp, and possesses the greatest tenacity of any 
known liquid primer. He will thereby establish at once a foun- 
dativa that will hold up the paint, and it will be a long time be- 
fore rust will form under the pellicle which covers the iron. 
The tank may be filled or roughstuffed with one-half dry lead 
and one-half metallic paint, if desired, or with the ready pre- 
pared roughstuff, and after it has been rubbed out, a second 
coat of the permanent wood filling should be applied and well 
rubbed over with rags. This coating closes up the pores of the 
roughstuff and aids in keeping out moisture. 

It is poor economy not to paint a locomotive well; no matter 
about extra ornamentation, perhaps, but let there be a good sub- 
stance of paint and varnish on it, even if it be an egg-shell 
gloss, for the smoother and neater the engine, the more pride 
will the engineer or fireman take to ‘‘ keep her bright and nice.’’ 
The oily waste with which the varnished parts are rubbed adds 
durability, for the oil soaks in and supplies the waste which is 
ever going on in varnish, exposed as it is upon a locomotive, to 
the constant presence of carbonic acid gas, sulphur, ammonia, 
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(This department of the AMERICAN RaILROAD JOURNAL is devoted to the 
interests of Street Railways; and communications, suggestions and items of 
information relative to their organization, management and appliances are 
solicited by the editors. All communications should be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer. The English nomenclature of ‘‘ Tramway” 
is adopted in this department as being of greater convenience and more spe- 
cific in its meaning than ‘‘street railway,”’ though in allusion to individual or- 
ganizations we shall preserve their corporate titles. It is our hope to nation- 
alize the term Tramway, which is now generally used in every English speaking 
territory with the exception of the United States.] 





Compressed Air Engines for Tramways. 





Tue application of compressed air to the driving of tram-cars 
has been successfully demonstrated in England to a large party 
of gentlemen interested in the subject, the occasion being the 
trial by the British Mékarski Air Engine Company (Limited) of 
one of their air engines on the King’s-cross and Holloway line 
of the London Street Tramways. ‘The car which had been fitted 
up with the Mékarski apparatus was charged with compressed 
air in the company’s stables at Holloway, the pressure in the 
reservoirs, extending under the platform or floor of thé car, be- 
ing that of thirty atmospheres, or 450 lbs. to the square inch. 
Two wheels are used in driving the car, the cylinders being five 
and one-quarter inches in diameter, and having a ten inch 
stroke. The air, in passing from the reservoirs to the cylinders, 
bubbles through boiling water and steam of sixty pounds press- 
ure on the inch. This process not only expands the air, but pre- 
vents the formation of snowin the cylinders and at the exhaust; 
moreover, the moisture absorbed by the air acts as a lubricant 
for the side valves and pistons. The boiling water and steam are 
contained in a vessel styled a ‘‘hot-pot,” which, with its regu- 
lating valve, is at either end of the car, to enable the vehicle to 
be driven either way ; but if the local authorities permit an ar- 
rangement for turning the car at either end of the line, this 
duplication will be unnecessary. The apparatus under the car, 
as well as the wheels, is covered in. The working pressure varies 
from 120 lbs. to 50 lbs. per square inch ; the regulating valve 
consisting essentially of a piston, which, by means of a hand- 
wheel and screw, is forced into or raised from a vessel in which 
water and air are contained. The bottom of this vessel is made 
of an india-rubber diaphragm, the diaphragm being connected 
with a valve opening against the pressure of steam and airin the 
hot-pot. With this arrangement, when the piston is forced 
down into the vessel in which the water is contained, the dia- 
pbragm is pressed downwards, and the valve is opened, allowing 
the steam and air to escape from the jhot-pot to the working 
cylinders. This valve gives the driver a most delicate and beau- 
tiful means of varying the pressure, and it is, in addition, auto- 
matically regulating. One of the hot-pots, with its regulating 
valve upon it, has been placed at each end of the car, and means 
for ingress and egress of passengers is provided ; so that, when 
the end of the journey is reached, the driver takes his reversing 
handle, and the wheel of the regulating valve, to the opposite 
end of the car with him, and the conductor changes ends as in 
the ordinary horse-car. No noise is made with the exhaust of 
the engines ; there is no steam visible, neither is there any smell 
of fire, or of hot oil or other lubricant for the engines. 

Some adaptation has been necessary in the application of the 
Mékarski system to English tram-cars. Certain modifications 
were necessary to enable it to fulfill the conditions imposed by 
the Board of Trade on mechanical traction for passenger tram- 
ways in England. Amongst other requirements is the provision 
of a governor, which, when the car exceeds a speed of ten miles 
an hour, not only cuts off the steam, or rather the air, from the 
engines working it, but puts on the brakes. There are other 
ways of stopping the car. The driver can, from either end, put 
on the air pressure brake, and he has a foot brake which is con- 








tinually under his control when the car is in motion, and with 
which ordinary passenger stops are made. This new method of 
driving tram-cars will not import any fresh danger into the pub- 
lic thoroughfares As already stated, a governor will prevent 
the speed exceeding a maximum of ten miles, but, of course, the 
vehicle will travel at a less rate, indeed at the ordinary rate of 
horsed-cars ; but even when running at its greatest speed the car 
can be brought to rest in a distance slightly exceeding its own 
length. The driver also has the power by reversing the engines, 
of rapidly coming to a standstill. It is noteworthy that in the 
trial trip to and fro on the line, passing horses were not put out 
of the even tenor of their way by the new conveyance. Nor is 
there any danger of an explosion from the compressed atmos- 
phere under the sar. Mr. T. Harris, the assistant of Sir Fred- 
erick Bramwell, C.E., who is the engineer of the Mékarski Com- 
pany, states that even if by an accident, assumed for the sake of 
argument, but in practice all but impossible, the condensed air 
should be in excess of a pressure of thirty atmospheres, the re- 
sult would not be an explosion by any means, but every joint 
and rivet of the reservoirs would become a safety-valve to relieve 
the pressure, and the only result offensive to passengers would 
be a loud ‘hissing noise. During the four years the system has 
been in operation at Nantes, with a daily service of fifteen hours, 
there has not occurred a single hitch. The car as constructed is 
licensed to carry thirty-eight passengers, which, with the driver 
and conductor, will make forty people in all. It weighs about 
six and a half tons unloaded, 4nd would, under favorable con- 
ditions, run a distance of from eight to ten miles without re- 
charging. As soon as the sanction of the police authorities is 
obtained, the new car will be put on service, and in a short time 
all the cars on the line will be propelled by air-engines. It 
should be mentioned that the Mékarski engine has been in use 
in the streets of Nantes for the last four years. 
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Railways in Paris. 





THE committee on the proposed Metropolitan Railway for Paris 
has just submitted its report to the Municipal Council. It pro- 
poses that the scheme, as now amended, should without delay 
be forwarded to the Minister of Public Works for examination 
by the Board of Works and the Council of State, and that a bill 
should be passed through Parliament authorizing the necessary 
appropriation. The company to which the concession will be 
made over will have to construct two lines, one from the Are de 
Triomphe to the Lyons station, and another from north to south, 
from and to points which have not yet been fixed. Plans must 
be sent in within six months from the date of the act, and the 
work will have to be completed within three years of the appro- 
val of the plans. When the railway yields 7 per cent. to its 
shareholders, a fourth of the surplus will go to the grantees, and 
the remaining three-fourths will be applied to the reduction of 
fares, or any other purpose to be determined on by the munici- 
pality. The grantees will have full liberty in the choice of the 
mode of traction. There will be two classes, one at thirty cents 
and the other at fifteen cents, whatever the distance, with an 
option to the grantees to start first a class at fifty cents. The 
company will have to work also a slow and an express goods 
service. 
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Caring for Harness. 





Tuus is one of the seasons of the year when every person using 
a harness should see that it is properly cleaned and oiled, to secure 
its durability. Ifthis were done there would be a great saving in 
the wear of it as wellasin the comfort of the horse, which above 
all other things should receive the best of attention. There are 
many farmers who get a new harness and wear it out in a short 
time, just for the want of a few good oilings. The more it is 
used in mud and rain, the more care it should have, To clean a 
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harness, take a small tub of lukewarm water, dissolve about two 
ounces of sal soda and when your harness soaks a short time you 
ean make quick work of it with a stiff scrub-brush. When al- 
most dry, use good oil freely. 


_—— 
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Awards at Chicago. 








Tue awards made at the National Exposition of Railway Ap- 
pliances, Chicago, include the following in the department of 
Street Railway Appliances : 

Best iron wheel, silver medal— Baltimore Car Wheel Co. 

** Oar, gold medal—J. G. Brill & Co, 

* Car spring, silver medal—French Spiral Spring Co. 

“ Draw spring, bronze medal—French Spiral Spring Co. 

** Bell cord and fixtures complete, bronze medal—John Stephenson Co. 
(Limited). 

“ Fare box, silver medal—J, B. Slawson. 

‘* End lamp, bronze medal—John Stephenson Co. (Limited). 

“ Hand rail bracket, bronze medal—John Stephenson Co. (Limited). 

‘* Journal bearing, bronze medal—John Stephenson Co. (Limited). 

** Door locks, bronze medal—John Stephenson Co. (Limited). 

** Registering punch, bronze medal—Beadle & Courtney. 

** Registering device, bronze medal—E. Chesterman, ‘‘ Portablt.” 

“* Sheave for sliding door, bronze medal—John Stephenson Oo. (Limited). 

* Door handle, bronze medal—John Stephenson Co. (Limited). 

“ Life guard, silver medal—John Stephenson Co. (J-imited). 

“ Street car truck, silver medal—Suspension Car Truck Company. 

* Street car switch, bronze medal—A. L. Johnson. 

Street car turn table, silver medal—Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Company. 

** Street car crossing, silver medal—Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Company. 

“* Stationary registering device, silver medal—Lewis & Fowler. 

“* Street car axle box, silver medal—John Stephenson Co. (Limited). 
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TRAMWAY NOTES. 








Tue charters of three of the Chicago street railways expire by 
limitation during the present year, and, under the original grant, 
the city has a right to purchase the roads at their appraised value. 
The proposed renewal of the charters has provoked wide dis- 
cussion, and a proposition has been made by ten capitalists to 
advance the money for the purchase of the roads, and to pay into 
the city treasury, annually, ten per cent. of the gross revenue. 
The street railway officials deny that such a proposition can be, 
or has been made. Their supposed willingness to cede the right 
of the city to revenue from them is shown in an ordinance sub- 
mitted to the council, recently, that they should pay as yearly 
licenses, $50 on each car operated, on condition that the charters 
are renewed for twenty years. The ordinance was referred. 


Tue Union Passenger Railway Company, Philadelphia, will 
begin the construction of a cable road on Columbia avenue, 
Franklin, Seventh and Ninth streets about the middle of July. 
The plans have been completed, and it is the intention to push 
the work vigorously, so as to have as much finished as possible 
before the cold weather sets in next winter. The road will be 
laid in sections, so that only a small portion of each street will 
be torn up ata time. The iron tubes are now being cast. The 
engineer in charge has devised a scheme which will obviate the 
noise that is made by the movement of the wheels when the 
cable passes over them. 

Tramways have increased in England alone from ninety-four 
miles in 1876, to 444 in June, 1882, and the capital invested from 
£1,250,000 to £6,500,000. In June, 1882, the total length in the 
United Kingdom was 564 miles, 150 of which belonged to local 
boards, under the authorization of the enabling law of 1860. 
London has only seventy miles of tramway, not as many as Rio 
de Janeiro ; Bristol, twelve ; Liverpool, thirteen, and Manchester 
and neighborhood, over forty-two miles. The working expenses 
absorb seventy to eighty per cent., owing largely to the paving 
expenses, and the net revenue hardly reaches five per cent. 





nently indicated. We observe that on some lines the figures are 
painted in large characters at both ends of the car. Whatever 
may be thought of this plan from the esthetic point of view, its 
yalue in keeping the conductor on his good bebavior is indis- 
putable. 

Mr. John H. Studley, superintendent of the Middlesex Horse 
Railroad Company, might have celebrated a fortieth anniversary 
on the 17th ult., for on June 17, 1843, he began taking fares on 
his father’s line of coaches, then running from Charlestown 
Neck to Brattle street, Boston. The fare was twelve and a half 
cents.— Courier. 

Tse Lamson Cash Railway Company, of Lowell, Mass., bus de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1# per cent. on the increased 
capital, $1,000,000, payable July 1. The compsny also declares 
an extra dividend of $11.56 per share to stockholders of record 
Feb. 28. 


Catcaco has twenty miles of cable railroad, with 174 caws, 
and the steam engines do the work of 1,970 horses, The run- 
ning time between the court house and city limits, a distance of 
four miles, is twenty-five minutes less than when horses were 
used. 


Tue People’s Passenger Railroad, Baltimore, with about five 
miles of track, extending from Fort McHenry to Druid Hill] Park, 
fifty horses and thirteen cars, has been sold at auction. It was 
purchased by the bondholders for $83,000. 


Braprorp, Penn., was a petty country village in 1875, when 
oil was struck near by; now it rivals Oil City in population 
(about ten thousand), and bas a handsome exchange, an opera 
house, a street railroad, and two daily newspapers. 

Tue Rio Grande Bridge and Tranrway Company, of Laredo, 
Texas, has filed a charter. Capital stock, $500,000. 
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List of Recent. Patents for Inventions Relating to 
: Tramways. 








BEARING DATE JUNE 5, 1883. 


278,709. Horse-Bell: Aaron D. Jacobus, Newark, N. J. Filed Sept. 22, 1882. 
278,754. Fare-Register: Louis A. Touchet, Cambridge, Mass. Filed Dec. 15, 
1882. 


BEARING DATE JUNE 12, 1883. 


279,123. . Harress-Saddle: Henry J. Bickle and John E. Bridges, Dungannon, 
Ontario, Canada. Filed Dec. 26, 1882. 

279,139. Horse-Canopy: Frank H. Dibble, Ansonia,Conn. Filed Mar. 31,1883. 

279,149. Crown-Terret for Harness: Henry C. Gill, Madison, Ohio. Filed 
March 26, 1883. ; 

279,166. Veterinary Medicine: William Huffman, Salt City, Kans. Filed Feb. 
27, 1883. 

279,171. Bridle-Bit: Leonard 8. Longcor, Belvidere, Ill. Filed July 1, 1882. 

279,177- Horse-Collar Fastening: Owen H. Morris, New Haven,Conn. Filed 
March 6, 1883. 

279,223. Horseshoe: Oren M. Chase, Detroit, Mich. Filed Jan. 15, 1883. 

279,237- Buckle: George N. Freer, Blue Earth City, Minn. Filed April 12, 
1883. 

279,325. Street-Car Propulsion: Richard F. Bridewell, San Francisco, Cal. 
Filed Jan. 20, 1882. 


BEARING DATE JUNE 19, 1883. « 


279,758. Adjustable Horseshoe: Peter Hicks, Napa, Cal. Filed Nov. 4, 1882. 
279,784. Draft Attachment for Street-Cars: John P. Messer, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Filed April 2, 1883. 


BEARING DATE JUNE 26, 1883. 


280,071. Adjustable Calk for Horseshoes: George W. Nickerson, Yarmouth, 
Mass. Filed Jan. 15, 1883. 

280,107. Boot for Soaking Horses’ Feet: William G. Wild, Bangor,Me. Filed 
May 11, 1883. : 

280,237. Halter: Robert Porter, Ottumwa, Iowa. Filed March 7, 1883. 

280,300. Street-Car-Switching System: Thomas B. Estep, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
assignor of one-half to Hiram M. Stephenson, of Covington, Ky. Filed 
Sept. 22, 1882. 

280,319. Buckle: Riley McCloskey and Daniel J. Coleman, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
said McCloskey assignor to said Coleman, Filed Dec. g, 1882, 
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A Novel Fare-Register, 


LOUIS A, TOUCHET, OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., INVENTOR. 








Tus fare-registering device is intended to be a source of 
revenue to all tramways using steam, as well as a perfect safe- 
guard against dishonest conductors. 

In the accompanying cuts, Fig. 1 is a perspective view, with 
the top removed to show the working mechanism, and mode of 
carrying by the conductor. Fig. 2 shows the middle compart- 
ment of Fig. 1, where the tickets are to be inserted by the con- 
ductor or passengers. Fig. 3, the receipt checks for cash fares 
and ticket fares. 

In the use of this fare-register when a cash fare is taken from 











entirely of glass in order that the tickets may be readily seen as 
they drop to the bottom of the case, and while the entire mech- 
anism within the register can be seen in operation, there is no 
means by which to ascertain the amount of fare that has been 
registered, only when opened at the tramway company’s offices. 

The tramway companies provide the registers with strips and 
so arrange them as to be inaccessible, except for the purpose of 
removing the receipt checks as described. 

From the foregoing it will be obvious that the strip J, pre- 
vents the conductor from defrauding the companies, as the num- 
ber of checks detached from the strips indicates the number of 
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fares taken, whether the same are in tickets or cash. 
The alarm mechanism contained in the register now in course 
of construction, and for 
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a passenger by the conductor, the cash strip J corresponding 
therewith is pulled upwards between its rollers and one of the 
receipt checks Q detached and given to the passenger, the coupon 
8, of the check being inserted in the middle compartment, and 
forced downward by the mechanism operated by the conductor. 

When a ticket is taken in payment for fare, the ticket itself is 
inserted in the middle compartment, as above described for 
coupon §, and a receipt check is then detached from the cor- 
responding strip J or ticket-strip, and given to the passenger. 
Checks on the strip for ticket fares are not provided with 
coupons, this not being necessary, as the ticket itself takes the 
place of the coupon §, used in collecting a cash fare. 

The ticket receipt checks and the cash receipt checks are both 
of different colors, one being white and the other red or blue, 
as the fancy of the tramway companies may desire. 

Each check that is pulled from the register is properly dated 
4. M, or P. M. a8 the case may be. The front of the register is 















































Fig.t. 








ductor’s clothing, for the 
purpose of deceiving 
passengers in order not 
to register the fare ; and 
even should such a thing 
be attempted on the part 
of the conductor, the me- 
chanism in the register 
would fail to work and 
immediate detection 
would follow. 

These fare-registers 
are of three different 
sizes, and have the capa- 
city of registering from 
five hundred to fifteen 
hundred, either all cash 
or all tickets. 

The actual experience 
of a conductor is, with- 
out doubt, the best pas- 
sible means from which 
a fare-register can be 
constructed. Not the 
means to detect, but the | 
means employed to de- 
fraud the companies, is 
what one must possess, 
in order to accomplish 
the object in view, 
when it is considered that the most improved locks can 
be opened and returned precisely as before opened within five 
minutes. It is certainly the safer way for the conductor to regis- 
ter every fare as he goes along, and the knocking down seven 
times out of ten is done by those who are least suspected. How- 
ever, it is not fair here to give away the poor conductor and his 
many ways of knocking down ; suffice it to say that the inventor 
claims that with all this knowledge in his possession, he believes 
that he has overcome, in this fare-register, all the means to de- 
fraud the tramway companies to a further extent than any other ; 
and as much as is possible in a fare-register, where the honesty 
of the conductor is required to operate the same. Even then 
should the register be opened, which is too often the case, it 
would avail him naught, as everything within has been canceled 
and rendered unsaleable. 

As these receipt checks-are intended and designed to be print- 
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by judicious management, and by employing solicitors and adver- 
tising agencies, a large income can be secured with which to pay 
the royalty for the use of the register, and as some claim the 
salary of the conductor, if not more. 

Another grand advantage gained by this advertising card on 
the receipt check, is that local advertisers will take an interest 
in this device, and watch the conductors to see that their adver- 
tisements are paid out, thereby bringing about a result very 
favorable to the tramway companies. 

The trip papers, by which the number of passengers registered 
is indicated by the number of perforations thereon, the trip slip 
and dials, and all such devices which can be turned back to any 
desired point in a moment, by any one who can open the regis- 
ter, have all been avoided in this fare-register. The number of 
fares registered by this device cannot be altered, not even by the 
company. Done never to be undone,but renewed, so that everything 
must invariably stand for its full value. 

The inventor will be pleased to send further information to 
any tramway company in the United States and Canada. 





On Defective Joints in the Tramway. 





THE subject is a large one. It is one of the most troublesome, 
and in a small way, most costly problems that the tramway has 
to contend with. Because “there is so much of it.” In every 
mile of single track there are 352 joints. The average mileage 
per tramway in the United States, is from recent statistics, a 
little over seven miles of single track. Treating the matter 
therefore in a general way, each tramway company has to main- 
tain 2462 joints. The defect in a single joint may be a slight 
one, but a small evil multiplied twenty four hundred and sixty 
two times becomes worthy of consideration. 

Originally the tram rail was spiked directly to the stringer, 
and no special provision made for the joint. The latter did not 
last long. The effect peculiar to the flexible ribbon-like rail of 
present practice is worth noting. Among some notes culled at 
random by the writer, is one taken some years ago (1875) from 
one of Van Nostrand’s Magazines. It says: ‘‘It is a curious 
fact that by the most casual glancesat a street railway track one 
who has noted the manner of its wear can tell from that alone 
the direction in which the cars run thereon, whether ‘up’ oF 











‘down,’ or both. On the north end of the track, the south end 
of the rail is most worn and vice-versa. The reason for this is 
that with the imperfect fish joint used (the term employed is incor- 
rect), where indeed any chair or stiffener is used, the weight of 
the car on the north-bound track depresses the north end of the 
rail and lifts the south end, partly drawing the spikes therein ; 
and the wheels strike full and hard against the south end of the 
next rail (raised by the passage of the previous car), and tends 
to round the head and split the flange vertically, a result which 
is not long in showing itself. The middle spikes are hardly ever 
drawn at all; those in the ends are loose, and may be easily 
drawn, as one might expect from their being partly drawn and 
re-driven from twenty to sixty times an hour.” 

The reference describes well the action which occurs, and is 
interesting as showing that the defects of the present tram- 
joint were recognized as an evil years ago. It will be seen that 
some means had to be devised to protect the wooden stringers 
from this action. And we find such effort made. It at first 
consisted of a thin iron plate, generally from one-eight to one- 





Fig. 2. 


quarter of an inch thick, laid under the ends of the rail and set 
into the timber. The plates were perforated to allow the spikes 
holding the ends of the rail to pass through them into the stringer. 
Then it was found advantageous to increase the thickness of the 
plates, and they were made from three-eights to seven-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, and were lengthened ; the increase in length 
being added to the end supporting the rail which sustained the 
greatest shock. A further improvement was effected by making 
the plates with a flange on either side which gripped the rails 
and held them from any lateral movement. Owing to the cost of 
preparing such plates of wrought-iron, cast-iron was resorted to. 
With the introduction of cast-iron and therefore the comparative 
economy of making any shape desired, we find the efforts to se- 
cure a perfect chair multiplied, many different shapes introduced, 
and much ingenuity exercised in the effort. Also with the in- 
‘troduction of cast-iron came necessarily a greater thickness of 
plate and consequently greater cutting away of the stringer. 
The pocket thus formed became an evil. It held the moisture, 
rotted the timber, and let down the joints. When this latter 
tendency is added to the effect above described, we reach the 
‘typical bud-joint,” and we have secured it most thoroughly. 
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The illustrations given, Figs. 1 and 2, do not exaggerate the na- 
ture of the joints in many a tramway of to-day. There are some 
companies who compete most bravely with their joints, and who 
in spite of the persistency and determination of the joint to be 
bad do succeed in maintaining a smooth track, but they do it at 
the cost of infinite patience and great expense. 

The usual method is to place a thin liner under the joints as the 
rail goes down. This is done by drawing the spikes, lifting the 
ends of the rail, and slipping a thin sheet iron liner from one- 
sixteenth to one-eight of an inch in thickness under the same, 
and thus keeping same level. 

There are, to-day, two distinct views entertained as to the best 
form of joint plates ; one advocates the use of a cast-iron plate, 
chilled on its bearing surface to resist the wear, and of sufficient 
thickness to secure the necessary rigidity. The other urges the 
use of a thin plate, to be added to continually as the joints go 
down. There are arguments in favor of both sides. Mr. Aug. 
Wright, of the North Chicago City Railway company, an engi- 
neer of large experience in street railroad construction, has in- 
formed the writer that in excessive cases the wear at the joint 
has been as much as one-eighth of an inch per annum. On an 





examination of the plates and the lower part of the rail it is 
seen that, irrespective of any yielding of the timber, the iron, 
both of the rail and the plate, wears very quickly. The writer 
has in his possession a cast iron joint plate in which the difference 
of wear of the part supporting the end of one rail as compared 
with the part supporting the end of the other rail is fully five- 
sixteenths of an inch. In this case the surface was not chilled. 
From this it would appear that lining up becomes necessary even 
with the solid cast-iron joint : and it might be urged that if the 
wear is so great with iron against iron, and so uneven on one part 
of the joint as compared with the other part thereof, is it not better 
to save the cost of a thickness, only part of which is utilized. 
So far, those who advocate the thin liners, appear to have the 
best of the argument. 

On the other hand, this rapid wear of the joint can be reduced 
by chilling the bearing or upper surface of the joint plate, while 
the wear of the rail can be reduced by making same of steel 
instead of iron. It might be also mentioned in this connection, 
that the effect of cold sawing a steel rail is to harden the two 
ends so sawed. It would perhaps be interesting to ascertain how 





far the hardening effect extended from either end. If found to 
extend sufficiently far, it might be made further available as a 
means of reducing the wear at this point. There is again another 
consideration. In relying upon the use of liners to the extent 
advocated by those who uphold this policy, we must consider, as 
a factor in the case, the natural tendency of human nature to 
defer a needed improvement, particularly when such procrasti- 
nation carries a delusive economy upon its face. If judged by 
the latter consideration, and perhaps it is the most potent of all, 
it would appear to be better to secure a more durable, if more 
costly joint in the first place. 

After all the question arises, if the wear of iron on iton is so 
great, is it not a wasteful, if not an almost hopeless task to en- 
deavor to maintain such a joint level. There are strong grounds 
for believing it is. 

The matter of joints is not one of cost alone. It is the one 
item par excellence that affects the comfort of the passenger, and 
one that cannot long be disregarded. A paying tramway will 
carry say 10,000 passengers per car per year. Suppose a car to 
run 300 days out of the 365 days in the year, making an average 
of seventeen hours a day, at an average speed of five miles an 
hour, This would give us 70,000 passengers carried for 25,500 
miles run by the car. Supposing further, that with this traffic, 
a car averages eight persons continually in the car. In 25,500 
miles we have 8,976,000 joints ; on the above basis this gives us 
1,025 joints as the distribution for each passenger. Two wheels 
run over every joint, and we tlrerefore have the discomfort of 
what is equivalent to 2,050 bad joints sustained by each passen- 
ger. This is the problem of the future for the tramway system. 
The one great object to be carried out in making a line pay, is to 
make it popular. This can only be done by studying the com- 
fort of the passengers. There are few who have not suffered 
sorely from the discomforts of bad joints. The increasing com- 
petition of other means of transit is beyond question going to 
render it imperative upon street railroad men to carefully con- 
sider this problem. 

In the case of cable roads, where the passenger traffic is gen- 
erally heavy, this evil has become one of great moment and of 
heavy expense. 

An article on tramways in a recent issue of this journal, ap- 
pealed to steam railroad practice as offering a field for copy in 
many things. We will again secure an example from this field. 
Formerly the railroad system used a chair or joint plate, similar 
in its general purpose to that now used by the tramway. In- 
deed, it is still in use on some of the poorly equipped roads of to- 
day. But it has been found wanting, and has been virtually 
discarded. The joint of to-day in railroad practice is the angle 
fish-plate. And a joint is secured by this means, equal in strength 
to the rest of the rail. In the tramway, owing to the support of 
the road-bed, which is wanting in the railroad, a plain splice or 
fish-joint answers every purpose. We illustrate below such a 





joint. It has been found very effective in practice. So smooth is 
the travel of the car, that experts are unable to detect its joints. 
As the fit is iron to iron, and of unyielding rigidity, the wear of 
the rail is no greater at this point than in the rest of the rail, 
and moreover, once imbedded in the road-bed it is virtually im- 
perishable. There are two points wherein such a joint must be 
productive of great economy, viz: in repairs to cars, owing te 
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the smoother track, and in the maintenance of way, owing to the 
fact that it becomes unnecessary to tamper with the rail. The 
saving cannot well be less than one-half in these items. By some 
who have used the joint, it is considered greater. 

The following figures are instructive. They are the actual 
figures of the proportion that the cost of repairs to cars, and to 
the way, bear to the whole working expenditures on some Eng- 
lish street railways. The practice not being to distribute expen- 
ses in this country, in this way, we are unable to give data for 
American practice. Nevertheless, as they are given in percent- 
ages, while the amount per se may vary, the proportion borne by 
that amount to the whole cannot be greatly out. 

Owing to the perfect track system in vogue in England, the 
difference, if any, would be towards an increase of the given 
percentages for this country. 


Repairs of cars. Maintenance of way. 


NAME OF LINE. per cent. per cent, 


North Metropolitan Railway. . .4.39 3.07 
London Tramways. . aes. Y 3.12 
London Street Tramways. «i « «20 3.27 
Dublin Tramways. . 6.22 6.62 
Glasgow Corporation Tramway. 5.26 3.10 
Edinburgh Street rea aad 4.83 6.01 
Leeds Tramways. . . . 7.38 3.21 
Provincial Tramways. 8.62 3.38 
General Average. 5.71 3.97 


We will reduce this item to dollars and cents. In English 
practice, the two items amount to 9.68 per cent. of the operating 
expenses. For the purposes of calculation, we will take a tram- 
way three and one-half miles in length, capitalized at $56,000 
in which the gross receipts are forty-three per cent. of the capi- 
tal, the operating expenses thirty-two per cent. of the capital, 
and therefore the net receipts or dividends eleven per cent. We 
have then gross receipts, $24,080.00, operating expenses, $17, 
920.00, and net receipts, $6.60. The English average of the 
two items under discussion, is 9.68 per cent. of $17,920.00, or 
$1,734.65. It would be within the mark if we add to this one- 
fourth to allow for the far more perfect track system in use in 
England, and consequently lower percentage of repairs there as 
compared with American practice. This would give $2,168.31 
as cost of maintenance of way, and repair of cars, for three and 
one-half miles of road, or equal to $619.52 per mile, per annum. 
If the joint in question would save one-half of this, or $309.76 
per mile, it would at the rate of seven per cent. interest, pay for 
the investment of $44,251.12 per mile to effect the purpose. 
Surely the matter is worthy of consideration from every point. 








Recent Legal Decisions. 





SOME POINTS IN RAILROAD LAW—NON-TRANSFERABLE TICKETS NOT TO 
BE TAKEN UP—RISKS OF EMPLOYES. 


T. souvent a third-class railway ticket which was not transfer- 
able and sold it to H., who in turn sold it to P. The conductor 
took up the ticket and required P. to pay his fare. P. sued the 
company for damages and was given a verdict for $31.70, the 
value of the ticket. He was not satisfied, and carried the case 
(Post vs. Chicago and Northwestern R. R. Co.) to the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, by which the judgment was affirmed. Judge 
Maxwell, in the opinion, said: ‘‘A regulation of a railroad com- 
pany providing for cheaper rates of fare between certain points 
and requiring that the ticket shall be used by the person getting 
it only and within the days specified upon it is reasonable and 
proper, and it is of no validity in the hands of a third person. 
Such a ticket, however, cannot be taken by the conductor from 


‘ the holder of it, for he is entitled to the possession of it to en- 


able him to recover the amount he paid for it from his vendor.” 
RAILROAD EMPLOYE TAKING RISK. 


A man whose direct duty was on the ‘‘bridge gang” of a rail- 
road company was ordered with other men to repair a well which 





supplied water for the engines. This well was in a dangerous 
condition, and the workman was badly injured by the earth above 
falling on him. He sued and recovered damages from the com- 
pany, which carried the case, in error (Galveston, H. and St. A. 
R. R. Co. vs. Lempe), to the Supreme Court of Texas, which re- 
versed the judgment. The Chief Justice (Willie), in the opinion, 
said : ‘* When a person enters the employment of another he as- 
sumes all the risks ordinarily incident to the business, and he is 
supposed to have contracted on these terms, and when he has 
equal knowledge with the master of the danger incident to the 
work he takes the risk upon himself if he goes upon it.” 


DEFECTIVE CARS AND INJURY OF EMPLOYE. 


A brakeman was injured in coupling by hand one of the cars 
of his own road with a freight car of another road which had 
come into the service of his company, and sued his road for 


damages and recovered. It was shown that the strange car was 


defective and that the defects were discoverable on inspection, - 
and the company offered to show by its rules that coupling by 
hand was prohibited, sticks being prescribed. But on the objec- 
tion that these rules had fallen into disuse the offer was rejected. 
In this case (Fay vs. Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany) the company appealed to the Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
which affirmed the judgment. Judge Vanderburg, in the opinion, 
said: ‘‘These rules cannot be applied in this case ; they were 
no longer enforced ; the plaintiff had no notice of them, and it 
was the accepted, the usual practice, to couple by hand. This 
strange car having been in the possession of the company long 
enough to have been duly inspected, the company is liable for 
an injury suffered by its employé, on the ground that it must 
supply safe and sufficient instrumentalities for its work.’ 


RAILROAD. EMPLOYE EXPOSING HIMSELF TO DANGER. 


A railroad laborer, in performing some duty, got out of his car 
and stood on the oilbox, a covering for the end of an axle of the 
car, and while there was injured: by coming in contact with some 
‘*running boards” which projected beyond the edge of the plat- 
form. He sued the company and was defeated in the action 
(Martinsen vs. Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany). He appealed to the Supreme Court of lowa, which af- 
firmed the judgment. Judge Rothrock, in the opinion, said : 
“We think the plaintiff put himself needlessly in a dangerous 
place, and that no one except himself is to blame for the conse- 
quences.” ; 

SHERIFF'S SALE ADVERTISED ON SUNDAY. 

An injunction was refused to a judgment debtor whose real 
property was advertised to be sold on execution in a Sunday pa- 
per. He appealed the case (Shaw vs. Williams) to the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, which decided in his favor. Judge Elliott, in 
the opinion, said: ‘‘A sheriff can do no business on Sunday un- 
less it is of an extraordinary character, and it cannot be said that 
the advertisement of an auction sale is anything more than a 
usual act on his part.” 


NUISANCE CREATED BY A RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The engine house and repair shop of a railroad company were 
so conducted that the congregation of a church built and occu- 
pied before these buildings of the company were put up and 
used, were injured in their clothing and greatly discommoded in 
their worship. In a suit for damages a judgment of $4,500 was 
recovered, and the case, in error (Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company vs. Fifth Baptist Church), was carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which affirmed the judgment. Mr. 
Justice Field, in the opinion, said: ‘‘That is a nuisance which 
annoys and disturbs one in the possession of his ptoperty, ren- 
dering its ordinary use or occupation physically uncomfortable 
tohim. For such annoyance and discomfort the courts of law 
will afford redress by giving damages against the wrong-doer, and 
when the cause of the annoyance and discomfort is continuous, 
courts of equity will interfere and restrain the nuisance.” 
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The Type-Writer. 

PRoMINENT among 4 multitude of time and labor-saving ma- 
chines found at the Chicago ‘‘ National Exposition of Railway 
Appliances,” was the Remington Standard Type-Writer, exhib- 
ited by Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 38 East Madison 
St., Chicago, IIL, and 281 & 283 Broadway, New York, sole agents. 

Although railroad officers were at first slow in recognizing this 
instrument as an essential and necessary railroad appliance, and 
its introduction in such direction is of comparatively recent date, 
yet now very few railroad offices are ran without the aid of these 
wonderful little machines. In fact, they have become indispen- 
sable in the facilitating of a necessarily large correspondence. 

The Standard machine, as now manufactured by E. Remington 


& Sons, of Ilion, N. Y., has so nearly reached perfection that it. 


is sent forth under an absolute warranty, and owners and opera- 
tors agree in saying that they are seldom if ever called upon to 
make even the slightest outlay for repairs, during years of con- 
stant hard service. It is so simple in construction in all its de- 
tails, and so easily manipulated, that any person of ordinary 
intellect can learn to use it in a very brief time ; and can write at 
a speed much greater than that with the pen after a few days’ 
practice ; while the more experienced and expert operator will 
prepare most perfect copy, with capitals, small letters, figures, 
and punctuation, at the rate of from siaty to ninety words per minute, 
or at three times the speed attained by the most rapid penman. 
And this rate can be kept up hour after hour with little or no 
fatigue as compared to that of pen-writing. Practice only, is re- 
quired to produce the most skillful and rapid operator. Even 
the blind soon learn to use it successfully. And for this unfortu- 
nate class of citizens we can scarcely imagine a greater boon. 
The case of Mrs. C. L. Crandall, the estimable wife of Prof. 
Crandall, of Cornell University, who though totally blind oper- 
ates the type-writer rapidly and accurately, is one directly in 
point. ; 

When an operator is so fortunate as to haye combined with his 
type-writing a knowledge of short-hand, he readily does the work 
usually accomplished by sia or eight ‘‘long-hand”’ writers in the 
same time. ; 

Recent experiments have demonstrated that any intelligent 
telegraph operator can, after a few weeks’ practice, receive directly 
from the ‘‘sounder” and at the same time transcribe with the 
type-writer, using upper and lower-case letters, putting in all the 
punctuation marks, etc.; in short, making a perfect copy as the 
matter comes from the wires, more rapidly and easily than is possi- 
ble with pen or pencil. In fact, several copies can,be taken at 
the same time in the same way—by using sheets of paper inter- 
laid with carbon—all as legible as print. If managers of tele- 
graph offices would insist upon having their operators use these 
machines, a large amount of time and trouble would be saved to 
the Press and others, who are compelled to decipher the hurried 
pen-work of receivers of Press dispatches. A notable example 
of what may be accomplished in this direction is to be found in 
the experience of Mr. Charles F. Lantry, telegraph operator at 
Elmira, N. Y., who says in a letter referring to his method of re- 
ceiving Press dispatches, that although he has but just begun to 
use the type-writer for taking ‘‘ Press” matter, he is able to re- 
ceive from the wires by the hour without breaking, and with far 
less fatigue than when using the pen. 

The demand for this machine has increased from sixty to one 
hundred per week, within the last year, and is still increasing so 
rapidly that the facilities.of the manufacturers are taxed to their 
utmost to meet it. 

The writing machine should be, and soon will be adopted, not 
only by railroad companies, but by all persons having writing to 
do, without regard to position, business, or profession. 

[The foregoing article was handed us by our representative at 
the “‘ Exposition” at Chicago, It may be added that the type- 
writer is in use in the offices of the JourNat, giving satisfaction; 








and it is believed by the management that the new and import- 
ant departure in conjunction with the telegraph, to which refer- 
ence is so opportunely made, is yet to be utilized in almost un- 
limited degree. The statement as to uses of the type-writer by 
the blind, are also worthy of consideration.—AmErtcan RarLRoaD 
JOURNAL]. 


Railroad Construction in the Northwest. 





Tue Marquette and Mackinaw Railroad is to be extended from 
Marquette to the iron mines, and a branch line is to be built 
from the main line to Sault Ste. Marie. 

Messrs. Newberry & McMillan and Francis Palms, of Detroit, in 
order to secure better terms and accommodations in handling 
their iron ores, will build and own a road for themselves. The 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad, now and for a 
long time has done the whole of the freight business between 
Marquette and the mines. Newberry & McMillan, Francis Palms 
and the group of capitalists known as the George I. Seney Syn- 
dicate (who built the Nickel Plate Railroad), have raised a fund 
of $2,000,000 for the improvements contemplated, and General 
Manager McCool, of the Marquette and Mackinaw Railroad, is 
now at work superintending the location of the extension from 
Marquette to Negamee and Ishpeming, upon which the work of 
grading and construction will begin in a very short time. The 
length of the road to be built from Marquette to the mines, is 
fourteen miles, which with various little spurs of line to the 
several mines makes a total of seventeen miles. The country 
through which it is to be built is very uneven and rocky, and the 
cost of the work will be upwards of $40,000 per mile. The 
length of the branch road from the main line to Sault Ste. Marie 
is forty-eight miles (three surveys preliminary have already been 
made, but the located line is not yet known) through a heavily 
timbered country. In connection with the branch road its 
builders will construct a bridge across the ship canal and St. 
Mary’s River, and by the terms of the charter (provided by an 
act passed by the Dominion Parliament, and by a bill passed by 
the Congress of the United States), the bridge must be completed 
before 1886. Newberry & McMillan have two iron furnaces on 
the Marquette and Mackinaw road, and the extensive ore wharfs 
at St. Ignace, besides two or three furnaces on the Grand Rapids 
and Indiana Railroad. They will also construct extensive ore 
wharfs at Marquette. It is in the handling of ore for these places 
and for shipment down the lakes that the immediate benefits of 
the extension to the mines will result. The Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and the Grand Trunk Railroad have built their roads 
to within sixty miles of St. Mary’s River, and, when completed 
to that point, the bridge across the river and the extension must 
bring large patronage from both Southeast and East and West 
and Northwest. In addition there are the lumber and grain in- 
terests of Chippewa County, which will provide liberal local 
traffic, 


> pcimesiihdhinbe: 


Grorce H. Cortiss, at whose works in Rhode Island the big 
Centennial engine was built, is building the engine for the first 
cotton mills to be erected in China. The Chinese are becoming 
so civilized that-they will soon be able to compete with the rest 
of the world in making silks and satins, nine-tenths cotton and 
one-tenth shine. 

A RAILROAD was opened recently between Tiflis, the capital of 
Transcaucasia, and Bakou, one of the ports on the Caspian Sea. 
It is intended to connect this last with the Black Sea. This road 
reduces communication from five days to fifteen hours between 
Tiflis and Bakou. It is the greatest commercial achievement 
yet of Alexander III's reign. The line traverses a region re- 
puted to be enormously rich in petroleum. The petroleum busi- 
ness was at its outset almost entirely in the hands of Armenians, 
but it is now shared by persons of divers nationalities. 
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A Club for Strangers. 





Success or tHe Junior CENTURY. 


METHODS AND AIMS OF A PECULIAR SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Tux Junior Century is the title of an association connected 


_ with Grace Church parish, and sustained by the thoughtful muni- 


ficence of the parishioners. Yet it is not a parish society, nor 
a church society. It is not a diluted form, even, of a Christian 
association ; nor is it an evangelica] mission under a thin disguise 
of bookish philanthropy. Nor is it a snug harbor or rallying 
ground for idle ‘‘cranks ” or tramps ; nora Holly Tree Inn, with 
its pious dole of tracts and coffee. It is approached through a 
fascinating bit of city gardening. It nestles in a group of com- 
manding Gothic architecture in white marble. One must pass 
under the shadow of a church and by the door of a rectory to 
enter it, but there is nothing intrusive in either. Indeed, it is 
unlike any other club. No trade or profession or creed or sex 
monopolizes it. No golden key or heavy bank account will open 
its doors, and no burdensome dues or fees or assessments break 
in upon the repose of its membership. 

To be sure, one misses the fumes of a busy kitchen. There is 
a want of wine cellars and the festive atmosphere of the bar- 


“room and restaurant. One misses the flashy slang, the ill- 


flavored stories, the shuffling cards with well-spiced ‘‘ points,” 
and the everlasting patter of ‘‘ sports” and stock operators. A 
clean bill of honesty and morality alone will open the doors of 
the Junior Century, and one must be a dweller in lodgings, 
lonely or a stranger, and busied in some respectable calling. In 
short, the Rector of Grace Church in this organization had in 
mind that large class of striving, deserving, unfriended, yet in- 
telligent men and women, to whom the enforced solitude and 
isolation of a great city come with keenest privations of fellow- 
ship, home and its community of thought and feeling. 

The surest welcome to the hospitality of the Junior Club is to 
experience the sorest need of it. Opening with some fifty 
members, it has strained its limits to its legitimate ‘“‘ hundred,”’ 
with fifty-five more. _There is positively no religious test or 
consideration recognized. A clergyman is usually in attendance 
during the day, but in the club-room he is the gentleman and 
not theecclesiastic. The first floor is a bright, prettily furnished 
apartment, with a well-appointed table for reading and writing, 
comfortable chairs, files of papers, the current magazines, and 
all the appliances of a well-ordered reading-room. A carefully 
selected library occupies shelves on one side of the apartment, 
books meant for instruction as well as for recreation. Each 
member serves as his own librarian, leaving his card of member- 
ship in a place opposite his name when a book is drawn. There 
are more than 1,000 volumes, and additions are continually 
made as special wants are developed. A short time ago the 
members were invited to sendin lists of such works as they con- 
sider especially desirable or valuable. More than 500 titles were 
recorded, covering an admirable range of literature, and every 
volume, with a few exceptions of very costly publications, was at 
once purchased. Indeed, the membership in this and in many 
practical details of club activities, exercise a personal influence 
on committees and in offices of trust. Adjacent to the reading- 
room is a snug little room devoted to chess and the more in- 
formal intercourse of the men, where tobacco is not excluded. 
The rooms are open afternoons and evenings. 

On the floor above is a more spacious suite of rooms, where a 
woman's bonnet finds a home. This is open during the whole 
day and evening, and a matron is in constant attendance, who 
answers the summons of the bell. These rooms are furnished 
rather more attractively than those down stairs, and are supple- 
mented with spacious and admirably appointed retiring rooms, 
where baths may be ordered at the convenience of the women. 
Half of the library is kept up-stairs, half below ; a complete cata- 





logue, however, in both rooms, and a degired volume may be 
sent for at any moment by summoning the janitor or matron. 

It is clearly felt by all interested that no obligations are incur- 
red and no charities extended. The relation nowhere touches 
or challenges the self-respect of the members. It is their home, 
under the regulations of the clyb, without let or hindrance or 
reservation so long as membership is kept up. On the first 
Monday of each month both branches meet in the women’s clyb 
rooms, with certain invited guests. Conversations, discussions, 
criticism of new books or striking magazine articles fill the time. 
Introductions are made, acquaintances formed, and a strong and 
restful social element enters intothe evening. It concludes with 
light, wholesome refreshments, and proves an occasion of most 
welcome recreation. On the third Monday evening of eagh month 
both branches of the club again meet, and a pre-arranged enter- 
tainment, musical, literary, or miscellaneous, is provided by the 
club committee, acting in concert with the parish board, and 
always reinforced by the réady and sagacious help of the clergy ; 
some of the best professional talent of the city has assisted on 
these evenings. Sometimes the celebrated choig of the church 
lend their services, and sometimes brilliant amateurs belonging 
to the congregation contribute to the pleasures of the evenings, 
But the entertainment is invariably attragtive. These two 
monthly reunions involve no expense whatever for the member- 
ship, but are provided by the parishioneys, who, however, keep 
steadily in the background. The clergy appear on these occa- 
sions in a companionable, social way, giving introductions to 
the readers, lecturers or artists, and bringing people together 
who are strangers. Here are twoagreeable, wholesome evenings 
provided for each month; surely something accomplished is 
breaking in upon 4 strange, lonely life in the city. 

The club-rooms are generously supplied with gratuitous 
stationery, and may be used for correspondence, interviews with 
friends, and especially by women in lodgings for the calls which 
they may receive, The women’s rooms, however, are never ac- 
cessible to men save on the two monthly evenings already men- 
tioned and no one is then received without the club introduction, 
which is made a sufficient guarantee of respectability. 

It is natufally inquired at what charges the Junior Century is 
available to its membership. The charges are merely nominal, 
and so fixed that while the absolute independence of the mem- 
bership i# segured, the member may yet do something regularly 
for the find, All contribute twenty-five cents monthly, or two 
dollars and a half each year; and there are no contingent charges 


.or assessments. It is difficult to estimate the steady measure 


or practical benefit flowing from this unique organization. 
Women come to New York for special studies in music and art 
at the Cooper Union and elsewhere, or to prepare for teachers’ 
work, or to take classes in schools, or to pursue some other 
honorable industry. A proper letter of introduction is recog. 
nized gladly by the parish committee, and the stranger finds her- 
self at once relieved from the loneliness and wretchedness of 
lodging or boarding house life, introduced among intelligent 
and congenial people, and the best substitute for home safeguards 
and privileges placed within her reach. Young men—students, 
clerks, those entering mercantile or professional life, without 
domestic or social relations—here meet on common grounds of 
intelligent and well-ordered intercourse. Already incidents are 
recorded which illustrate abundantly the far-reaching helpful- 
ness of the Junior Century, and it is only necessary to meet any 
of its membership to learn how well it does its work. ‘The op- 
portunity is by no means exhausted ; there is room for many 
more Junior Centuries in New York ; and large cities elsewhere 
may profitably follow the example of Grace Church in her care 
for the stranger and friendless. 


SS ees 

Tue cheap production of steel rails was invented by Bessemer 
in 1856, less than thirty years ago, and with consequences of in- 
calculable importance to the railroad industry. 
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Deis Inventions, 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 








Tus department is devoted to the notice, consideration and description of 
new and valuable inventions applicable to Railroads, Steam Navigation, 
Machinery, Manufactures, Mining and Tramways. New patents of this 
description appearing in the weekly Official Gazette of the Patent Office are 
duly noticed in our columns, and full descriptions of those most useful and 
important are published free of charge. 

aay Inventors, Patentees, and the holders of Patents are requested to for- 
ward us their claims and specifications, with description of their inventions 
for our examination with a view to their publication in this department. De- 
scriptive cuts, diagrams, and illustrations of the same are also desired. 

aa In selecting inventions for full description in this department, the edi- 
tor will be guided solely by their importance and value, and their interest to 
the readers of the AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. . 





List of Patents for Inventions Relating to Railways, 
Machinery, Ete. 





BEARING DATE JUNE 5, 1883.* 


278,678. Track-Bolt Lock: D. Franklin Blighton, Buffalo, N. Y. Filed April 
20, 1883. 
278,693. Car-Coupling: Wm. Emmett, Logansport, Ind. Filed Oct. 11, 1882. 


278,698. Car-Axle Box: James Garland and James Kenyon, Lynchburg, Va. 
Filed Jan. 22, 1883. 

278,726. Car-Wheel: Jno. R. Morgan, Alliance, Ohio. Filed Feb. 23, 1883. 

278,728. Car-Coupling: Walter B. Nichols, Danville, Ky. Filed March 29, 
1883. 

278,757. Shelf for Refrigerator-Cars: Robert H. Waters, Malden, Mass., as- 
signor to the Post Refrigerator Car Compay, Portland, Me. Filed Oct. 27, 
1882. 

278,764. Car-Coupling: James 8. Bayley, York, Pa. Filed Feb. 13, 1883. 

278,770. Railway Running-Gear: Chas. Brown, Winterthur, Switzerland. 
Filed April 25, 1883. Patented in France Oct. 14, 1882, No. 151,570. 

278,789. Car-Coupling: Walter F. Freeman, Mineola, Tex., assignor, by direct 
and mesne assignments, of three-fourths to Robertson F. Shrewder, George 
A. Cage, and Benjamin F. Read, all of same place. Filed Oct. 28, 1882. 

278,813. Draft-Regulator for Locomotive and other Furnaces: Horace W. 
Norwood, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to the Norwood Spark Preventive and 
Smoke Consuming Company, Camden, N, J. Filed Dec. 15, 1882. 

278,814. Draft-Regulator: Horace W. Norwood, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
to the Norwood Spark Preventive and Smoke Consuming Company, Cam- 
den, N. J. Filed Nov. 9, 1882. 

278,831. Car-Signal: Salmon Thompson and William E. Farrell, Masonville, 
Iowa. Filed July 27, 1882. 

278,833. Car-Brake: Wm. B. Turner, New York, N. Y., assignor of one-half to 
Cornelius Beard, same place. Filed Nov. 15, 1882. 

278,838. Car-Coupling: Cary Van Deusen, Hudson,N.Y. Filed April 12, 1883. 

278,843. Car-Wheel: Henry G. Yates, San Francisco, Cal., assignor, by direct 
and mesne assignments, to the Planetary Wheel Manufacturing Company, 
of California. Filed Oct. 2, 1882. 

278,880. Car-Coupling: A. Wells Case, South Manchester, Conn. Filed Mar. 
7, 1883. 

278,895. Door and Door Attachment for Grain-Cars: Charles C. Duffy, New- 
port News, Va. Filed Oct. 2, 1882. 

278,940. Electric Railway-Signal: William Hadden, Brooklyn, assignor to the 
American Railway Signal Company, New York, N.Y. Filed Aug. 26, 1882. 

278,964. Railway-Car-Axle Lubricator: Chas. P. Holmes, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 27, 1883. 

278,978. Manufacture of Railroad-Ties from the Refuse of Sugar-Cane: Ed- 
ward CO. Le Bourgeois, Springfield, Mass. Filed Oct. 28, 1882, 

270,008. Elettric Motor: Charles C. Peck and William H. Chapman, Middle- 
bury, Vt. Filed Jan. 15, 1883. 

279,018. Car-Brake: Geo. F. Renouf, Battle Creek, Mich. Filed Mar. 16, 1883. 

279,049. Car-Starter: Emil Utz, Halstead, Kans. Filed March 26, 1883. 

279,059. Car-Coupling: Charles Weik, Jr., Bristol, Pa. Filed Dec. 21, 1882. 

279,062. Refrigerator: James H. Wickes, East Rochester, N. Y. Filed April 
7, 1883. 

270,072, Bignal Head-Light: William Armstrong, Martinsburg, W. Va., as- 
signor of one-half to David M. Newbold, Baltimore, Md, Filed Nov. 7, 
1882. 

279,084. Railway Time-Signal: Henry H. Eatherton, Monticello, Ill., assignor 
of one-half to A. C. Thompson, same place. Filed March 22, 1883. 

279,088. Spring-Washer for Locking Nuts: Thomas M. Erwin, Verona, as- 
signor of one-fourth to Edward Fried, Allegheny City, Pa. Filed May 4, 
1883. 





279,092. Track-Laying Device: Jno. M. Goodwin, Sharpsville, Pa. Filed 
June 5, 1882, 

279,102. Locomotive: Daniel, R. Murphy, Newark, assignor of one-half to 
Gurdon B. Johnson, Granville, Ohio. Filed Jan. 2, 1883. 


BEARING DATE JUNE 12, 1883. 


279,121. Car-Coupling: Jacob N. Best, Denver, Colo., assignor to the Best 
Car Coupler Company, same place. Filed March 12, 1883. 

279,136. Automatic Car-Brake: Jacob David, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor of 
one-half to Edward A. Deveau, same place. Filed Oct. 24. 1882. 

279,137. Sleeping-Car Berth: Adolphus Davis, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Filed Nov. 1, 1882. 

Stock-Car: Henry C. Hicks, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Oct. 7, 1882. 

Refrigerating-Car: Frederick C. Hills, Newton, Mass. Filed Jan. 2, 


279,162. 

279,163. 
1883. 

279,185. Car-Truck: Patrick Reilly, Mattoon, Ill. Filed March 16, 1883. 

279,20r. Car-Coupling: Isaac L. Stover, Centralia, Ill. Filed April 9, 1883. 

279,217. Car-Coupling: Levi I. Bodenhamer, Kernersville, N.C. Filed Aug. 
21, 1882. 

279,225. Automatic Railway-Alarm: Frank Clifford, Carson City, Nev. Filed 
June 3 1882. 

279,229. Car-Coupling: John H. Depew, Peekskill, N. Y., assignor to himself, 
James Depew. and James C. Acker, same place. Filed Nov. 29, 1882. 

279,255. Grain-Car Door: Frederick L. Kirkbride, Wyandotte, Kans., assignor 
of two-thirds to Robert H. Drennon and William C. Duvall, both of Kansas 
City, Mo. Filed March 27, 1883. 

279,267. Coupling for Bell-Cords, etc.: George W. Nock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Feb. 24, 1883. 

279,280. Permanent Way for Railways: Fridolf Schauman, Landskrona, Swe- 
den. Filed Sept. 22, 1882. 

279,281. Car-Coupling: Samuel H. Scott and George J. Talmage, Chanute, 
Kans. Filed March 19, 1883. 

279,292. Apparatus for Recording Speed of Trains on Railway-Bridges: Jan 
H. M. Waldorp, Nymwegen, Holland. Filed April ro, 1882. Patented in 
France Feb. 23, 1882, No. 147,522; in Belgium Feb. 24, 1882, No. 57,154; in 
England March 1, 1882, No. 990, and in Germany March 10, 1882, No. 20,401. 

279,2¢9. Nut-Lock: James Wilkes, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Filed Mar. 
9, 1883. 

279,303. Car-Coupling: John Wood, Cooperstown, N. Y. Filed April 27, 18%3, 

279,307. Car-Coupling: Thomas H. Ambrose, Port Hope, Ontario, Canada. 
Filed March 5, 1883. 


279,311. Railway-Car: Charles F. Annan, Boston, Mass. Filed Oct. 5, 1882. 
279,312. Car-Coupling: Charles E. Appell, Harrisburg, Texas. Filed March 
20, 1883. 


279,317. Car-Coupling: James Barrett, Beallsville, Ohio, assignor of a part to 
Benjamin Dennie, same place. Filed Aug. 16, 1882. 

279,321. Car-Coupling: Henry C. Bradley, Camden Point, Mo. Filed April 
19, 1883. 

279,332. Car-Coupling: George A. Cage, Mineola, Texas. Filed Oct. 30, 1882. 

279,338. Steam-Cock and Check-Valve: Jos. A.I.Claudon, Paola, Kans. Filed 

_ Dec. 23, 1882. : 

279,342. Car-Axle Box: Chas. W. Coller, Hannibal, Mo. Filed April 19, 1883. 

279,358. Stock-Car: John Dixey, Michigan City, Ind. Filed April 16, 1883. 

279,361. Dumping-Car: Charles C. Duffy, Newport News, Va. Filed Nov. 9, 
1882, 

279,383. Feed-Water Heater for Locomotives: Henry Heaton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Filed Feb. 13, 1883. 

279,394. Machine for Curving Railroad Rails: William E. Kichline, Bethlehem, 
Pa,, assignor of one-half to Doctor Abraham Stout, same place. Filed Mar. 
16, 1882. 

279,407. Pumping-Engine: Edwin H. Martin, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed April 
19, 1883. 

279,416. Car-Coupling: Hermon Moon, Grove City, Pa. Filed May 1, 1883. 

279,420. Weather and Fire Strip for Box-Car Doors: George B. Nichols, Gal- 
veston, Tex. Filed Oct. 20, 1882. 

279,434. Car-Truck: Horace Resley, Cumberland, Md. Filed April 30, 1883. 

279,436. Station-Indicator: George Francis Rubertson, Taylorsville, Ky. 
Filed March 17, 1883. 

279,463. Railway-Signal: John 8. Trites, Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada. 
Filed March 24, 1883. Patented in Canada Feb. 2, 1883, No. 16,248. 

279,466. Car-Wheel: Nathan Washburn, Allston, Mass. Filed April 23, 1883. 

279,478. Station-Indicator: Edward 8. Boynton, Bridgeport, Conn. Filed 
March 2, 1883. 

279,485. Car-Coupling: Elias C. Galentine, Bourbon, Ind., assignor of one- 
half to Thomas B. Lee, same place, and Dwight L. Dickinson, Plymouth, 
Ind. Filed March 29, 1883. 

279,486. Heater: Robert Johnson and John F. Buerkel, Boston, Mass., as- 
signors to the Johnson Railway Heater Company, same place. Filed. Sept. 
28, 1882. 

279,506. Car-Axle Box: George W. Sweeney, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
James Augustus Hamilton, for himself and as Trustee, same place. Filed 
April 7, 1883. 

279,509. Railway-Switch: Frank Vanell, Vincennes, Ind. Filed Feb. 24, 1883. 
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BEARING DATE JUNE 19, 1883. 
279,520. Car-Wheel Chill: Jacob N. Barr, Altoona, Pa. Filed March 8, 1881. 
279,544. Slide-Valve for Compound Engines: Edward G. Davis, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed April 19, 1883. _ 


279,565. Hand-Brake for Cars: Theodore Hunt, St. Louis, Mo. Filed May 10, 
1883. 

279,578. Device for Unloading Platform-Cars: George P. Merrill, Toledo, 
Ohio. Filed May 3, 1883. 

279,614. Car-Coupling: Benjamin F. Teal, Paterson, N.J. Filed May 3, 1883. 

279,654. Car-Coupling: William H, Lucan, Hermon, fl. Filed Jan. 19, 1883. 

279,658. Car-Coupling: De Witt ©. McCallum, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed 
Nov. 10, 1882. 

279,672. Stock-Gate for Railroads: Edgar H. Taylor, Ash Valley, Kans. Filed 
July 6, 1888. 

279,675. Car-Coupling: Samuel G. A. Urquhart, San Francisco, Cal. Filed 
Feb. 27, 1883. 

279,700. Safety-Guard for Railways: Barnad Briody, Detroit, Mich. Filed 


Feb. 15, 1883. 

279,723. Railway Time-Recorder: Albert H. Dean and Stiles H. Whiting, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; assignors of one-third to Charles A. Gerdenier, same 
place. Filed Jan. 30, 1883. 

279,732. Oar-Door Lock: Jos2ph H. Fisher, Deerfield, [1]. Filed Feb. 27, 1883. 

279,736. Rail-Spike: Hervey W. Fowler, Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 10, 1883. 

279,752 Car-Coupling: William H. Heaverin, St. Louis, Mo., assignor of five- 
eighths to William H. Calvert and William 8S. Burroughs, same place. Filed 

. March 16, 1883. 

279,763. Oar-Coupling: Charles A. Huth, Maynard, Ohio. 
1883. 

279,791. Railway-Car: Joseph Parkinson, Danville, Va. Filed April 27, 1883. 

279,800. Car-Coupling: Joseph Francis Pryor, Houghton, Mich. Filed Mar. 
14, 1883. 

279,821. Revolving Car-Signal: Leander W. Schoonover and Joseph Affler- 
bach, Perth Amboy, N. J. Filed March 13, 1883. 

279,831. Link-Protector: Andrew V. Smith, San Francisco, Cal. 
10, 1883. 

279,845. Car-Coupling: John D. Vance, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor of one-half 
to John J. Le Beau, same place. Filed May 4, 1883. ° 

279,849. Safety-Guard for Railway-Frogs: Jean F. Webb, Lebanon, Ill. 
Dec. 11, 1882. 

279,868. Machine for Unloading Railroad-Cars: Almon Hall, Toledo, Ohio, 
assignor of one-half to Hosea T. Stock, same place. Filed April 27, 1883. 


Filed March 20, 


Filed April 


Filed 


Brearine Date June 26, 1883. 


Car-Spring: Jobn B. N. Berry, Baltimore, Md. Filed Nov. 1, 1882. 
Car-Coupling: Stephen M. Cate and Charles O. Smith, Bridgeport, 
Filed April 2, 1883. 

Car-Brake: Moses M. Clark, New Haven, Conn. Filed Feb. 6, 1883. 
Steam-Boiler: John A. M. Cox, Indianapolis, Ind. Filed Oct. 9, 


279»907+ 
279,911. 
Conn. 
279,914. 
279,920. 
1882. 
279,921. Reversing-Valve: Charles 8. Crane, Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 23, 1883. 
279,924. Bed-Plate for Steam-Engines: John H. Elward, Polo, Ill., assignor 
to Mary Elward, same place. Filed Oct. 31, 1882. 
279,929. Electric Railway-Signal: De Witt C. Farrington, Lowell, Mass. Filed 
June 5, 1882. 
279,950 OConstruction-Car: Luther K. Jewett, Fitchburg, Mass. 
g, 1883. 
279,951 
279,954+ 


Filed Mar. 


Car-Truck: Luther K. Jewett, Fitchburg, Mass. Filed Oct. 19, 1882. 

Sleeping-Car: Eugene P. Kellogg, New York, N. Y. Filed March 15, 
1882. Renewed Nov, 1, 1882. 

279,969. Coal-Burning Furnace: Arthur G. Moore, Winton Place, and John 
W. Rahn, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed Jan. 17, 1882. 

279,999. Car-Brake and Starter: Edmund B. West, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
May 15, 1883. 


280,011. Valve Mechanism: John W. Bradley, Stratford, assignor of one-half 
to the Belknap Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Filed Jan. 23, 
1883. 

280,016. Car-Coupling: James B. Davis, Washington, D. C. Filed May 8, 
1883. 

280,027. Rotary Engine: Charles ©. Garcelon and William A. Woods, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. Filed April 21, 1883. 


280,029. Oiler for Machinery: Frederick A. Gardner, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor 
of one-half to R. Dunbar & Son, same place. Filed March 30, 1883. 

280,030. Railroad-Rail Cushion and Joint: William F. Gould, Stuart, Iowa. 
Filed Aug. 4, 1882. 

280,038. Packing for Pistonsand Plungers: William D. Hooker, St. Louis, 
Mo, Filed Aug. 29, 1882. 

280,041. Revolving-Cylinder Engine: George W. Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed March 29, 1883. 

280,042. Steam-Engine Seenmbenes Samuel E. Jarvis, Lansing; Mich. Filed 


April 3, 1883. 
280,046. Electrical Pilot-Car for Locomotives: Smith H. Knapp and ere 
E. Adams, Danbury, Conn. Filed Feb. 5, 1883. 











‘280,049. Railroad and Other Ticket Holder and Press: John Loudon, Big 
| Rapids, Mich. Filed Nov. 25, 1882. 

280,064. Spark-Arrester: Alexander Mitchell, Wilkesbarre, Pa. Filed May 
12, 1883. 


‘280,083. Gas-Engine: Christian Rohn, Hartford, Conn. Filed March 8, 1883. 
280,086. Car-Seal: William Scharnweber, Jefferson, assignor of one-half to 
_ Frederick K. Bowes, Chicago, Ill. Filed Aug. 26, 1882. 

‘280,087. Car-Axle Box: John Schmelter, Detroit, Mich., assignor of one-fourth 
to Matthew Stolz, same place. Filed Jan, 31, 1883. 

280,091. Chain Driving-Gear for Locomotives, Steamboats, etc.: Gustav F. 
Sievern, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed May 2, 1883. 

280,096. Balance-Wheel: John B. Tibbits, Hoosick, N. Y. Filed Feb. 3, 1883. 

280,103. Cut-Off-Valve Gear: Alexander F. Ward, Detroit,Mich. Filed March 

| 10, 1883. 

280,106. Force-Pump: Milo L. G. Wheeler, Oregon City, Oregon. 

| 8% 1882. 

:280,110.. Metallic Railway-Tie: Sidney B. Wright, Wyandotte, Mich. Filed 
Dec. 23, 1882. 

‘280,129. Car-Step: Arthur Cameron, Kalamazoo, and Charles E. Russell, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Filed April 16, 1883. 

280,146. Cutter and Holder for Lathes: Jos. W. Douglas, Middletown, Conn. 
Filed March 24, 1883. 

'280, 162. Rotary Engine: Moses Fay, Townville, Pa. Filed April 21, 1883. 

280,176. Gauge-Cock: Campbell P. Higgins, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Feb. s, 
1883. 

280,179. Car-Signal: Louis C. Huber, Huber, Ky. Filed March 109, 1883. 

280,186. Belt-Coupling: Abner Johnston, Cornwall, assignor of two-thirds to 

' Nelson Secor, New York, N.Y: Filed May 9, 1883. 

280,188. Coupling for Shafting: John Killip, Allegheny, assignor to Bair & 
Gazzam, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed March 5s, 1883. 

‘280,194. Rotary Engine: Andrew B, Lipsey, West Hoboken, N. J., assignor to 
William Bell, New York, N. Y. Filed June 10, 1882. 

280,200. Railway Cross-Tie: John Mahoney and David W. Shockley, Wil- 

_ mington, Del. Filed March 2, 1883. 

280,206. Spark-Arrester for Locomotives: Theodore J. McMinn, St. Louis, 
Mo. Filed Nov. 15, 1882. 

‘280,211. Lathe: Frederick B. Miles, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Jan. 8, 1883. 

‘280,212. Condenser for Steam-Pumps: Williant A. Miles, Copake Iron Works, 

| N.Y. Filed Dec. 26, 1882. 

280,223. Metallic Shield for Brakemen’s Boots: Edward Nelson and Alfred 
Davis, St. Paul, Minn. Filed April 28, 1883. 

280,224. Refrigerator-Car: Peter C. Nissen, Chicago, Ill. Filed April 9, 1883. 

280,228. Pulley: Olaf R. Olsen, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to the Indianap- 
olis Machine and Bolt Works, same place. Filed May 21, 1883. 

‘280,244. Car-Brake: John W. Rice, Springfield, Mass. Filed March 2, 1883, 

280,254. Car-Coupling: David E. Southwick, Ogdensburg, N. Y. Filed Jan. 
8, 1883. 

280,255. Car-Brake: Oscar Spiess, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed April 23, 1883. 

280,256. Steam-Engine Indicator: Ladislay Stanek, Prague, Bohemia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, assignor to the American Steam Gauge Company, Boston, 
Mass. Filed March 15, 1883. 

280,259. Lathe: Frank M. Stevens and Charles E. Moore, Boston, Mass.; said 
Moore assignor to said Stevens, Filed Jan. 4, 1883. 

280,265. Car-Axle Lubricator; Samuel J. Wallace, Keokuk, Iowa. Filed Mar. 
9, 1883. 

280,276. Belt-Tightener: James Withington, Chambersburg, assignor to the 
Trenton Iron Company, Trenton, N. J. Filed March 16, 1883. 

280,277. Compound Packing for Hot Journals on Cars, etc.; Madison L. 
Woodbury, St. Albans, Vt. Filed April 4, 1883. 

280,280. Railway-Car: William H. H. Young, Baltimore, Md. Filed Nov. 7, 
1882. . 

280,282. Roller for Endless Belts: Reuben 8S. Bacon, Springfield, Ohio, as- 
signor of one-half to Edgar J. Pelton, same place. Filed April 21, 1883. 
‘280,307. Railroad-Gate: Geo. A. Hall, Waterford, and Geo. 8S. Fogg, Westbrook, 

Me., said Fogg assignor to said Hall. Filed Dec. 15, 1881. 

280,311. Valve-Gear for Steam-Engines: Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, Bristol, R. 
L., assignor to the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, of Rhode Island. 
Filed March 12, 1883. 

280,312. Steam-Engine Valve: Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, Bristol, R, L., assignor 
to the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, of Rhode Island. Filed Jan. 
5, 1883. 


Filed July 
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Tue printing of the new English dictionary, which is in prepa- 
ration in London, has proceeded to the end of the article ‘‘alter- 
nate,” and at that point there are over 6,000 entries, as com- 
pared with under 3,000 in Webster. The statisticians connected 
with the project have calculated that the work will contain nearly 
200,000 entries, and that the quotations will reach more than a 
million in number. The first part of the undertaking will prob- 
ably be ready for distribution in a few months. 


\ 
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Safety Casing for Railway Car Stoves. 

Bensamin D. Stevens, of Burlington, Vermont, has recently 
secured letters patent for a Safety Casing for Railway Car Stoves. 
This cut is an illustration of his invention. 

The enormous yearly loss of 
life by burning consequent upon 
railroad accidents is appalling. 
The inquiry has been: Cannot 
something be devised that will 
save human life in case the car 
burns. The inventor has answer- 
ed this question. Not only will 
his invention, if put into practical 
use, save human life, but it will 
also save the car from burning. 
The cost of one car burned to 
ashes that would otherwise in case 
of accident be at most partially in- 
jured, not beyond repair, would 
pay any railroad company for the 
whole expense incurred in casing 
their stoves with this device. 

One life lost is worth more than 
it would cost to encase every rail- 
way stove in the country. Especi- 
ally would it seem so to a railroad 
manager, if a member of his family were the victim. 

Now the inventor has devised a simple remedy for all this. 
The casing can be used in connection with any ordinary car 
stove. It provides means for automatically closing the draft or 
air apertures in the event of an accident to the car, or in case of 
the upsetting or overturning, or tilting of the stove. 

The casing is provided with bottom openings for the admission 
of cold air, and with top openings for the passage of the heated air 
into a radiator or shell surmounting the safety casing which sur- 
rounds the stove. A rotary disk or a sliding register is fitted on 
the apertured top of the safety casing, and is connected at the 
top with a spring pressed lever, the lower end of the lever being 
connected with a ring or band fitted over the air-inlet openings 
at the bottom of the casing, and provided with openings regis- 
tering with those in the casing. A smoke-flue carried by the 
radiator or top shell extends through one of the openings in the 
top of the casing and connects with the funnel of the stove. 

The radiator rests upon the safety casing in such a manner that 
the smoke-pipe of the former serves as a stop for keeping open 
the hot-air discharge openings in said casing, so long as the stove 
is in an upright position. 

When the car or the stove is tilted or overturned, the radiator 
will topple off, and by the removal of its smoke-pipe from the 
pipe of the stove, bringinto action the spring which is connected 
with the lever heretofore mentioned as being connected with the 
top rotary disk or sliding plate, and with the ring or band. 
The force exerted by the spring, serves to move the last named 
devices for closing all the apertures in the casing, consequently 
preventing the escape of fire and causing the latter to go out. 
The inclosure being thus made air tight, the fire is smothered 
and soon goes out. The radiator or shell called the drum, is 
composed of sheet metal, and it sets on a base composed of cast- 
iron or other heavy metal, the object being to have the radiator 
so heavy that it will rest firmly on the top of the casing, without 
the use of special fastenings, when the casing remain in an up- 
right position, but as soon as the stove is tilted or overturned, 
or in the act of overturning, the radiator as before stated topples 
off and the casing closes up. No ordinary jar or tilting of the 
car in motion while remaining on the track, will affect the casing 
or its appliances in their relative positions to each other and the 
stove. But when the car is thrown from the track, tipped over 
or partially so, in such a manner as to throw the fire out of the 
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stove, then it is that the radiator topples off, the casing is 
closed and this device becomes operative. 

The casing is constructed of boiler or wrought iron, a material 
that will not break from receiving blows on its surface, and the 
apertured top is fitted to the body of the casing by bolts, rivets 
or other fastenings, so as to admit the stove. The casing may be 
cylindrical or of any other shape, accérding as the stove is which 
it is to cover, and may be made whole or in sections, in which lat- 
ter case, the parts may be bolted together when the stove is en- 
cased ; the bottom being close or solid and secured to the floor 
of thecar. A door is placed in the casing, and appropriate means 
provided for feeding and cleaning the stove, the door being pro- 
vided with a secure spring lock. All this can be handsomely 
ornamented and made a neat and pretty article of car furniture. 
The owners of this valuable patent are the inventor, Giles 8. 
Appleton, and Hamilton 8. Peck, of Burlington, Vermont. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Hamilton S. Peck, Burlington, 


Vermont. 
Oo 


The Mignauth Car-Coupling. 








Tue Mignauth Car-Coupling is automatic. A link is engaged 
and held by a downwardly swinging hook pivoted within the 
draw-head. The draw-head consists of a longitudinal bar having 





its forward end made of flaring form, with a socket to admit one 
end of an ordinary coupling-link. The head contains in its 
interior an elevated shoulder, designed to limit the entrance of 
the link, and prevent it from being carried into the head too far. 
The opening into which the link fits, is made to retain it in a 
horizontal position, the upper surface of the opening bearing on 
top of the link at its inner end. The coupling-hook, which is 
seated in a longitudinal slot or mortise in the upper side of the 
coupling-head, is secured within the head upon a horizontal 
pivot, so that its forward end swings vertically. The forward 
end of the hook is beveled on the under side, so that it is raised 
by the action of the coupling-link, as the latter is forced into the 
draw-head. The nose or shoulder of the hook has its under side 
rounded to engage the more firmly with the coupling-head, and 
prevent the hook from working upward, and being disengaged by 
the vibratory motion of the link within the head, when the car ix 
in motion. The parts are so constructed that the link is held 
securely in position and prevented from unnecessary end motion. 
For the purpose of insuring the action of the hook and prevent- 
ing its accidental disengagement from the link, the inventor 
applies to the top of the hook a long flat spring, one end of 
which is secured firmly to the head, while the opposite and for- 
ward end bears upon the hook. The hook can be made to be 
operated from the top of the car, and the necessity of the atten- 
dant passing between the car can be avoided, by extending a 
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rod from the hook upward, through an eye or guide on the end 
of the car. The mouth of the draw-head and the hook are made 
so that the hook will certainly enter the draw-head of the next 
car, when the coupling of the two is to be effected. 

Messrs. Mignauth and Bourbonniere, of Lawrence, Mass., are 
the proprietors of the coupling described. 


jetta 
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Artificial Railroad Ties. 


A NEw patent just taken out relates to the manufacture of rail- 
road ties from the fibrous residue of the sugar-cane. The sugar- 
cane contains a very strong fiber, which becomes almost imper- 
ishable when freed from the many injurious agents which we 
naturally find with it. 

The saccharine juice which alone renders the sugar-cane so 
profitable to the planter, is ordinarily extracted by means of 
rollers. But by no means does the planter succeed in getting 
even a fair percentage of the juice, which is contained in the 
cellular tissue of the sugar-cane. The linings or walls of the 
cells form what is known as the pith. This pith acts like a 
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A New Automatic Pressure Governor and Brake 
Valve. 





Tue accompanying engraving illustrates a recent invention in 
the line of Pressure Regulators or Governors, lately patented by 
Mr. Grorcz B. Price, of Philadelphia. 

The design as shown entire has a special application to pres- 
sure air brakes, such as the Westinghouse Automatic. The in- 
vention, however, is really divisible into two parts, since part 
of it may be used without reference to the other. 

In order to greater clearness, we will first describe that portion 
termed strictly the Governor or Reducing Valve, being all that 
part above the pipe D, the purpose of which is to reduce a con- 
stantly changing pressure to a uniformity ; that is to maintain 
a constant prescribed pressure at the outlet E regardless of the 
excess at D. 

It will be seen that this part of the design has reference to a 
number of cases, being applicable in fact to almost every arrange- 
ment where a reduction of pressure is desired, whether of air, 
gas or steam. The governor, which has a special claim to sim- 
plicity and few parts, consists of a cylinder A, into which is 
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PRICE’S AUTOMATIC PRESSURE GOVERNOR AND BRAKE VALVE. 


sponge, and retains a part of the juice after the cane has been 
subjected to the crushing pressure of the rollers. It is a well- 
known fact that, in order to obtain any liquid held in a sponge, 
if a continued pressure be applied, the result is much more 
satisfactory than if the pressure be momentary, as is the case 
with the rollers, 

In this new process, the bagasse or fibrous residue is taken 
and so arranged in a press that the juices which remain, are 
extracted almost entirely by a continued great pressure, The 
form into which it is pressed is that of a railroad tie ; the proper 
amount having been placed in the press to render the tie of the 
“most desirable weight and shape. It may be necessary to treat 
the material chemically before the final pressure is applied ; 1st. 
To prevent the saccharine matter from turning into an acid, 
which can be done by any neutralizing agent ; 2. Perhaps to 
remove the mucilaginous or waxy matters which may come in as 
an injurious element, when we consider that the durability of 
this article is the chief factor which will render it of any practi- 
cal use. The juice we obtain by this last pressure, may or may 
not be of any value to the sugar maker. Some claim that it 
will contain too many impurities to be made even into syrup. 
But experiment may prove that this is a mistake. 





nicely fitted a sliding piston valve B ; a spring C held in tension 
by the adjusting cap c, and the necessary pipe connections as at 
D and E. 

The operation is as follows : Pressure in excess of that to be 
used is admitted at D; passing through the port and openings 
at F and G, it enters the hollow of the piston B, and thence to 
the outlet E ; but as soon as the pressure at E equals the ten- 
sion of the spring CO, it forces the piston B back over the ingress 
port F, so diminishing the supply until the pressure at E has 
decreased sufficiently for the spring C to further open the ports 
and so keep up the desired supply. 

The remaining mechanism, which is shown in combination 
with the governor, applies, as before stated, to Pressure Air 
Brakes. Imagine one of these combinations placed beneath each 
carina train. L connects with the main supply pipe; M with 
an auxiliary reservoir, and E with a brake cylinder. When air 
is forced back through the supply pipe, it raises the valve H, 
closing it against its upper seat k, and passing through M charges 
the reservoir. At the same time, passing into the little chamber 
o, it lifts the pop-valve J, closing it against its lower seat j. 
These conditions hold until the pressure is released from L, 
either by a break in the train or intentionally, when the pres- 
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sure confined at M, operating on the larger surface of the valve 
H, closes it against its lower seat h, which opens a passage 
through D into the governor A, where it is brought to the most 
desirable pressure ; thence to the brake cylinder at E, thus ap- 
plying the brakes. At the same time the pop-valve J is closed 
against its upper seat i, by the pressure now in the pipe m. 

When the brakes are to be released, pressure is again forced 
through L, acting as before described, recharging the auxiliary 
reservoir, and raising the the pop-valve J, allowing the pressure 
confined in the brake cylinder to escape through the pipes E 
and m and the hole n into the atmosphere. 

The mechanism as applied to brakes may be used without the 
governor A if preferred, in which case the full power confined 
at M will be exerted on the brake piston ; but as this has several 
objections, as the locking of wheels for example, the interposi- 
tion of the governor is recommended, by which an equable 
pressure is maintained, and a considerable surplus held in 
reserve to make up for leakage in the brake cylinder. 


a 


The Lightfoot Cattle Car. 

Tue main features of this device have been patented. Its in- 
ventor thinks that metal would be lighter than wood for the 
body of the car, and perhaps not much if any more expensive. 

The frame of the car may be made of angle, T, or channel 
iron, of wood, or of both wood and iron. Cattlestand lengthwise 
of the car, head to head and tail to tail, three abreast and in 
tiers, or eighteen animals per car, leaving nearly three feet width 
to each. They stand in stalls, each one of which is secured in 
place by movable bars of wood fastened by mortise at one end 
and button and hinge at the other end. The cattle enter by 
six doors. The head ends of the stalls are close up to the height 
of the head. The bottom board, which may be stationary, is 
two inches above the floor and twelve inches wide, so as to pre- 
vent legs getting under or over in lying down. 

Feeding and watering are effected by means of galvanized iron 
troughs, two feet wide at the top and running half way across 
the car. These are set low so as to allow the animal’s head in 
a safe position, lying or standing over it. The troughs are con- 
nected with tank and food reservoirs, which can be made to run 
the whole length of the car, if so desired, and which can be sup- 
plied with sufficient for the needs of the animals before starting 
or en route. The floor up to the edge of the urinary in front, 
may be of wood to stand on, also wood under hind feet. Said 
urinary is of perfected cast-iron, of dish shape, about two inches 
deep and of twenty inches diameter. The receptable for man- 
ure is a cast-iron trough, two inches deep, eight or twelve inches 
wide and hung on hinges so as to be emptied thoroughly ; and 
under it, to prevent*the cattle getting their feet through, are 
half-inch round iron rods, two inches from center to center and 
allowing the manure to be discharged readily. This arrange- 
ment for disposing of the droppings of the animals, is supplied 
with faucets connected with the water tank, so as to be thorough- 
ly cleanable. The doors at the two middle tiers of stalls open 
back to back, so as to form guides to animals going into their 
places, and to be out of the way. They are hung on heavy 
hinges and fastened shut by bars across the whole, set on heavy 
iron loops or pockets, one of them open at the top, for the bars 
to drop in easily and hold it securely. To protect the animals 
from severe cold or storms, the cars up to near the height of 
heads may be supplied with canvas hung on rollers, and drawn 
up or down as the comfort of the animals may require. 

Standing longitudinally with the direction of motion the ani- 
mal has the means of bracing himself on recovery from sudden 
starting and stopping of train, which he has not when standing 
across the line of motion, and hence, by the old method, is 
often thrown down and, being unable to recover, is trampled to 
death or injured as beef for the table. ~ 








The above, with slight verbal changes, is Mr. Lightfoot’s plan 
as described by him and submitted to the Humane Association, 
in the year 1880. The inventor insists that if the comfort and 
condition of animals during transportation are objects of im- 
portance, the cattle must have room to lie down. Should it be 
objected that the car as described is too long for safety, one set 
of middle stalls can be omitted, reducing the number of animals 
carried to twelve, and the length of the car from forty-eight to 
thirty-two feet. He proposes as food for cattle during trans- 
portation, oats or cut feed, to be served through the conveyers 
from top of car. Water can be supplied in the same troughs 
through pipes connected with the water tank of the car. If 
found expedient the receptacles for manure might be dispensed 
with, allowing droppings to pass through the iron-rod intervals 
above described. Mr. Lightfoot’s address is Media, Penn. 


—~— 


New Car-Brake. 


CuarLEs W. Smiru, of Coalesburg, Missouri, has invented a 
new specimen of that class of car-brakes in which the brakes are 
applied by the momentum of the cars. The letters patent 
granted to him secure him the combination, with a rigid axle- 
pinion, of a rotary shaft carrying a rigidly-attached pinion and 
lever, a chain connected with the brake mechanism, and a pinion 
journaled on one side of the lever, whereby the lifting of a lever 
will cause the brake mechanism to be applied; also the combina- 
tion, with a windlass-chain and brake-lever, of a rod and cylin- 
der containing a spring, said cylinder being pivoted at one end 
to a lever and suspended at the other flexibly from the car, where- 
by the brakes will be applied with a yielding pressure, and not 
by a sudden shock; and a brake consisting of three cog-wheels 
and a winding-shaft, in combination with a chain, rod, cushion- 
cylinder, brake-lever, rods, and lever, by which one cog-wheel is 
put in and out of gear with another cog-wheel. 


i 





G. A. Porter Steam Boiler. 


PATENTED MARCH 6, 1883. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE PORTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LIMITED, 

















Tuts invention relates to that class of steam boilers which are 
termed “return-flue boilers.” In such boilers the products of 
combustion pass from the furnace or fire-box, through a main 
direct flue, to the so-called ‘‘ combustion-chamber” at the rear 
end of the boiler, and thence back through return-flues in the 
boiler to the smoke-box and stack on the front end of the boiler. 
The combustion-chamber of said boiler, especially when straw 
and other light fuel is used, is usually subjected to such intense 
heat as to necessitate the protection of its shell by a water-jacket 
surrounding the same. It is this water-jacket to which the in- 


vention has special reference, the object of the invention being 
to simplify and cheapen the construction, and at the same time 
give it aform which shall afford the maximum stability, and 
dispense with the use of stay-bolts heretofore employed for sus- 
taining the crown-sheet of the combustion-chamber. 
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A, represents the shell of return-fiue boiler ; B, the furnace or 
fire-box ; C, the combustion-chamber, communicating with the 
fire-box by the large direct flue D, extended longitudinally 
through the water-space of the boiler ; and E denotes the smoke- 
box, receiving the products of combustion from the combustion- 
chamber O, through return-flues a a, extended through the boiler 
in the usual manner, the stack S being mounted on the smoke- 
box for the escape of the products of combustion. 

The steam and water jacket b, is formed around the combus- 
tion-chamber C in the following manner: The flue sheet d, is 
made of a smaller diameter than the interior of the boiler shell, 
so that when placed in its requisite concentric position in the 
shell it will be isolated therefrom, and with an opening around 
the edge of the flue sheet. The edge of the flue sheet is formed 
with the usual outward flange e, and on to the exterior of this 
flange is riveted a supplemental shell f, of cylindrical form, 
extended to the end of the shell and joined therewith by the 
flare g. By this construction is obtained the desired steam and 
water jacket b, around the combustion-chamber ©, in a very 
simple and comparatively inexpensive manner, forming only 
two joints and seams of rivets, which are convenient of access 
for caulking and tightening. 


— 
ae 





Safety Doors for Cars. 


JosrpH Parxrnson, of Danville, Virginia, has invented and 
patented what he believes to be an effective means of escape 
from a railway-car, other than the usual end doors. In the event 
of a collision between trains, the telescoping of the cars and the 
abutting timbers at their ends are liable to obstruct exit in the 
ordinary way ; and in the case of fire, the occupants frequently 
perish for want of some other ready means of egress. Mr. Par- 
kinson’s invention is intended to obviate these disadvantages. 
It consists in combining with one or more side doors, peculiar 
means for holding them normally closed and fastened, and for 
facilitating escape by such doors if the cars should be standing 
on a bridge or on a declivity. The side doors open anywhere in 
the length of the car. They open outwardly, and are hinged at 
the bottom, so as to drop down as a gang-plank: While not in 
use they are kept firmly closed against accidental opening and 
‘*chattering” from the vibration of the car. In case of acci- 
dent, the doors can be lowered gradually without slamming, by 
means of ropes which are made long enough to assist passengers 
in descending from the car in case it should be standing in an 
elevated place, as on a bridge or over aravine. The patentee 
claims the combination, with a railroad passenger car, of a side 
door having a screw-nut or socket therein, and a hinged plate or 
frame having a screw and hand wheel, or crank for securing the 
doors ; also the ropes, the uses of which are described above. 

Mr. Parkinson’s patent is dated June 19, 1883. Persons wish- 
ing fuller information than we have space to give, should write 
him for it. 


ee 





Tue Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., Limited, of Philadelphia, 
are largely supplying phosphor-bronze as a substitute for iron, 
brass, copper, and German silver, in mining and marine pumps, 
and machinery for piston rods, valves and valve stems, bolts and 
nuts, wire-cloth, wire-ropes, etc.; in electrical apparatus, for 
springs, screws, telephone and telegraph wire ; in sanitary appli- 
ances, locks, hinges, wood screws, machine screws, hardware, 
and all purposes wherein great strength and durability are de- 
sired. This alloy is described as unequaled among alloys for 
tensile strength, toughness, rigidity and resistance to crystalliza- 
tion and corrosion. It is made entirely without the use of easily 
corroded metals, such as zinc, and is found not to be affected by 
rapid deterioration from galvanic action when exposed to damp- 
ness or the corrosive action of sea air, sea and mine water, and 
other like influences. 





Safety Guard for Railway Frogs, Etc. 

Amone letters patent newly issued at Washington, is one to 
Jean F. Webb, of Lebanon, Illinois, on account of his improve- 
ment in safety guards for railway frogs, etc. It consists, first, in 
slitting the guard, and, secondly, in providing it with a solid 
base. While it is not new to provide railway frogs, etc., with 
elastic safety guards, and to provide these with central longitu- 
dinal grooves, the inventor claims an elastic filling for said frogs, 
etc., having longitudinal slits to receive the flanges of the wheels; 
and an elastic filling, in combination with asolid base plate. An 
advantage of Mr. Webb’s improvement, experienced in winter 
time, is in preventing the frog from getting packed solidly full of 
ice and snow. If snow get on it is easily swept off, and if sleet 
or rain form a crust over it, the moment a wheel strikes it, the 
rubber gives way beneath, and the ice is crushed to pieces. 


_— 
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James §. Bariry, of York, Penn., believes that he has one of 
the simplest and cheapest Car-Couplers ever invented and 
patented. It can be applied to most freight cars in use, and 
will accomplish coupling without the brakeman having to hold 
the link or drop the pin. He simply sets the combination. 
This takes but a few seconds and no attention is needed after- 
wards. The combination, including bolts to fasten on the 
drawhead, weighs about six and ahalf pounds. The hook for 
carrying link, and the holder for supporting pin, can be changed 
from one car to another. In case cars are of different heights, 
the pin-holder should always be on the highest car. There is 
no strain on any part of the combination, more than carrying 
link and pin. When the cars come together in making a coup- 
ling, the bolts slide back just enough to allow the face of draw- 
head to come together. In case of drawhead pulling out, there 
is nothing broken, as there is no part fastened to the body of 
the car. As to the cost of his patent, Mr. Bailey says that if 
companies would manufacture its parts themselves, it would be 
very small as compared with the cost of some now in use. 








Improvements in the Canadian Patent Laws. 





An amendment to the patent act has been recently passed in 
Canada, defining the duration of a patent to be fifteen yeurs, 
subject to the payment of a government fee of $20 before the 
expiration of the first and second periods of five years. Pat- 
entees, however, have the option of paying the entire govern- 
ment fee for fifteen or for ten years before the issue of the 
patent. 

This act, while not affecting the administration of the patent 
laws of the dominion, is a decided improvement. Formerly 
a patent was granted for five years, with the option of renewing 
or extending it for five or ten years more on payment of a fee of 
$20 for each five years. This had the effect that the United 
States court decided that the subsequent extension was a distinct 
and separate grant, and hence it shortened the life of the United 
States patent if issued subsequent to the grant of the Canadian 
patent, to the remainder of the five years of the life of the latter. 
Henceforth, each Canadian patent will be issued for fifteen 
years. 

The patent office is also preparing a new form of patent, which 
will be less cumbersome than the old rather awkward and clum- 
sy parchment. It will be modeled somewhat after the form and 
size of the United States patent, with certain improvements 
taken, it is understood, from the German pattern. 

The business of the patent office at Ottawa is increasing from 
month to month, and is at present somewhat crowded, agents 
and patentees experiencing a good deal of delay in the allowance 
of their grants. Taken in all, there is yet plenty of room for 
improvement in the internal organization of the office, though it 
cannot be denied that progress is being made. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee and St, Paul Railway. 





Tue earnings of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
Company for the years ending December 31, 1881 and 1882, were 
as follows : 











1881. 1882. 

From freight..........+- ode decesticd cesscccscend $11,884,795 53 $14,002,335 25 
From PaSS@Ngers.. ..---+e-ccseeseee eoeeeeecs 3,938,988 77 55179,078 04 
From mail service.....--  .sesecesececsecceces 376,535 34 411,569 05 
From @xpres8 SCPViC€.......seseeseeecces seeee 286,c89 32 352,374 02 
From DeWS BEFVICE...... ceseceseccserececccees 8,613 70 12,582 54 
From Temts ......ccscccce coccccccccccccvcccoces 8,428 81 13,873 80 
From telegraph .......002-+s-sceecscccceveccees 8,136 77 6,838 46 
From extra baggage. .....-..+.+- os 26,046 55 38,034 91 
From sleeping Cars.........++..+ ese ms 105,625 53 141,670 74 
From stock yards ......scccsccccccccccescccccs 63,387 26 73.545 37 
BOM MAIR, .... oc esc css cccccccccccccecescces 31,313 35 30,852 18 
From elevator ‘A’... .ccccccccsccccccsecececs 77»594 77 173357 97 
From elevators “‘ B” and “C’’..........eeeees: 104,709 19 30,313 45 
From elevator “Be” .....cccccccsscrccccccccsece 71,283 44 43,014 79 
From elevator, Minneapolis..........++++++-++- 341943 30 27,285 29 

Total Cnrnings. 2.000 scccccecssccsocscecees $17,025,461 66 $20,386,725 86 

Expenses, viz: 

Repairs of track.........cccces seoscscsecce oes $1,542,590 51 $1,702,876 98 
Repairs of bridges..........+--eeeeseeeeeseees 184,428 78 285,850 25 
Repairs of femces......c. cccccccccveccesecccces 67,093 72 65,075 51 
Repairs of buildings. ............-eeeeeeseceees 224,310 31 204,514 25 
Repairs of locomotives ...........-+se+eseeees 566,970 97 827,911 08 
Repairs Of Cars. ...... scccsccccccccccesscorcces 699,326 18 1,042,901 65 
Repairs of tools and machinery . ............. 101,376 56 128,690 63 
Renewal Of track..siccccccs-ccccccee cecccccee 341,370 04 221,112 30 
Management and general officers............... 296,646 44 348,615 24 
Foreign agency and advertising..............++ 111,008 04 181,356 45 
DIMMER COE VIAG.« vie #24 cide ccttcacensee seals . 1,388,650 64 “1,677,599 53 
Conductors, baggagemen and brakemen ...... 724,473 27 937,156 62 
Engineers, firemen and wipers...............+- 1,047,360 59 1,245,353 54 
Train and station supplies...............eeee0s 346,801 00 356,282 19 
Fuel COMGUMER, 22.0005 0s ccccccccccarecccccscccs 1,581,198 00 1,605,057 co 
OL ANA WAKES. «oc ccecivesscocesecaccaccsiccecdesion ¥73,087 24 228,222 37 
Personal injuries ............. J dos. ce dstebeis 114,856 o2 122,304 50 
Damages to property........+.---seeesses coves 45,170 25 54,999 3t 
Loss and damage of freight and baggage....... 36,746 59 41,012 58 
Lagal GRDOMGOS. ..60 0 cocecccccpccccecccscteees 53714 37 72,441 24 
New York office expenses. .......ccsccccsccccees 14,901 17 15,062 37 
TASES nccce covcsscsviosseces sad ogseagee sneees 473166 43 589,613 80 
TROUEMED «ici esis ccoccces ccewctsrcisssadiceces 35,544 99 70,402 03 
Miscellaneous expemses..........esceee seccees 65,307 33 93,cg9 05 
Stock yard Expemses.....cccccrcccccvescscscocsc 15,294 92 15,076 33 
Mrpenines GhOCNROe A ok oc cindidn ccccscescbicees 21,193 14 10,324 33 
Expenses elevators ‘‘B”’ and ‘C”’............6. 20,001 38 15,999 17 
Expenses elevator °°"... oc...c secs scccccccecse 19,453 54 18,710 73 
Expenses elevator, Minneapolis......... .....++ 5.228 63 9,342 18 

TORRE CHONG. 666 sidien ccc casdse ctcecedcena $10,317,931 14 $12,186,073 21 

WIS GORRINGE . ccc cdcccpcesicicsss 06 dsbeues $6,707,530 52 $8,200,652 65 


The entire net income of the company for the year ending 
December 31, 1881 (including $4,343,283.16 balance from previ- 
ous year, $324,112.14 from interest and other income and profits, 
and $311,196.23 cash received for sales of land), was $11,686,- 
122.05; and the disbursements were: for dividends on preferred 
and common stock, April 15 and October 15, 3} per cent. each, 
$1,965, 722.08, and for interest on bonds $4,127,389.12—leaving a 
balance December 31, 1881, of $5,593,010.85. 

The entire net income for the year 1882 (including the $5,593,- 
010.85 balance from 1881, $109,604 premium on bonds and stock, 
$38,358.04 dividend on St. Paul and Duluth Railroad stock, and 
$475,851.58 cash received for sales of land), was $14,417,477.12 ; 
and the disbursements were: for dividend on preferred and 
common stock, April 15 and October 16, 33 per cent. each, $2,- 
461,042.08, for interest on bonds $4,786.053.50, and for income 
applied toward payment for 71,019.48 shares common stock 
taken at par by shareholders pro rata in October, November and 
December, $3,550,974—leaving a balance December 31, 1882, of 
$3, 619,407.54. 

The length of road owned December 31, 1881, was 4,217 miles, 
and the average number of miles operated during the year, 3,830; 
at the close of the year 1882 the number of miles owned was 
4,520, the average number of miles in operation having been 
4,296—showing an increase in miles owned of 303, and in miles 
operated of 466. - 

At the close of the year 1881, (there having been added during 
the year, 103 locomotives and 3,398 cars of all descriptions) the 
company had 526 locomotives, 207 passenger, 27 sleeping, 6 par- 
lor, 135 baggage, postal, mail and express, 11,036 box, freight 
and caboose, 1,419 stock, 4,286 flat and coal, and 32 wrecking 
and tool cars ; and at the end of the year 1882 (100 locomotives 








and 5,258 cars having been added during the year), 626 locomo- 
tives, 240 passenger, 33 sleeping, 6 parlor, 6 dining, 176 baggage, 
postal, mail and express, 12,006 box freight and caboose, 2,364 
stock, 4,154 flat and coal, and 33 wrecking and tool cars. 

The number of miles run by passenger trains during the year 
1882 was 4,495,232 ; by freight trains, 11,689,802; by wood and 
gravel trains, 2,120,287—total, 18,305,321, against 14,966,530 
during the year 1881, an increase of 3,338,891. 

The number of passengers carried in 1882 was 3,956,814, 
against 2,985,885 in 1881, an increase of 2,932,706 ; and the num- 
ber carried one mile in 1882 was 200,790,926, against 137,940,086 
in 1881, an increase of 62,850,840. 

The number of tons of freight moved in 1882 was 5,127,767, 
against 4,276,088 in 1881, an increase of 851,679 ; and the num- 
ber moved one mile in 1882 was 945,250,159, against 697,347,607 
in 1881, an increase of 247,902,552. 

The amount received per passenger per mile in 1882 was 2.58 
cents, against 2.86 cents in 1881 ; and the amount received per 
ton per mile in 1882 was 1.48 cent, against 1.70 cent in 1881. 

The earnings per mile run, on freight, in 1882 was $1.20, and 
in 1881 $1.22 ; do., on passengers, in 1882 $1.15, and in 1881 $1.13, 
The expenses per mile run, including all expenditures, was in 
1882 $0.75, and in 1881 $0.78. 

The gross earnings of the road for the year ending December 
31, 1880, were $13,086,118.61, the total expenses $7,742,425.68, 
and the net earnings $5,343,692.93—showing an increase in the 
earnings of 1881 over those of 1880 of $3,939,343.05, with an in- 
crease in expenses of $2,575,505.46, making the increase in net 


‘earnings $1,363,837.59. Compared with the year 1881, the gross 


earnings of 1882 show an increase of $3,361,264.20, the total ex- 
penses an increase of $1,868,112.07, and the net earnings an in- 
crease of $1,493,122.13. The percentage of expenses to earnings 
was in 1881 60.6, and in 1882 59.8. The gross earnings per mile 
of road operated in 1881 were $4,445.29, and the net earnings 
$1,751.31 ; in 1882 the gross earnings per mile of road operated 
were $4,745.51, and the net earnings $1,908.90. The extraordi- 
nary expenditures during the year 1881 amounted to $4,744,569. - 
38 against $4,978,286.17 during the year 1882. 

During the year 1881 branches and extensions were constructed 
as follows: 

In the State of Illinois a line from Rockton to Rockford, 16 
miles ; and the Braceville coal track, one mile. 

In the State of Wisconsin, a line from Mazomanie on the 
Prairie du Chien division to Prairie du Sac, 10 miles ; and from 
Monroe to Shullsburg, 34 miles. 

In the Territory of Dakota, the Iowa and Dakota division was 
extended to the Missouri River at Chamberlain, 13 miles ; the 
Southern Minnesota division from Dell Rapids to Sioux Falls, 19 
miles ; the Hastings and Dakota division west to Aberdeen, 30 
miles, and thence up the James River north from Aberdeen 40 
miles, and its Whetstone branch northwest from Millbank June- 
tion, 11 miles. There were also constructed in the James River 
Valley, south from Aberdeen, 33 miles of track ; and on the line 
west from Flandreau 22 miles from Madison to Howard City. 

In the State of Iowa, a branch was constructed from the Iowa 
and Dakota division at Emmetsburg northwest 15 miles ; and 
the Chicago and Pacific Western division was extended west to- 
wards Council Bluffs from Marion, 198 miles, leaving 64 miles of 
track to be laid. 

The aggregate construction during the year amounted to 442 
miles, which, added to the 3,775 miles previously owned by the 
company, made it the owner at the close of the year 1881 of 4,217 
miles of completed road, of which 1,239 miles were laid with 
steel rails, 418 miles having been laid during the year. The 
average number of miles operated during the year, as previously 
stated, was 3,830. 

During the year 1882, the Chicago and Pacific Western division 
was completed to Council Bluffs, 64 miles, making a continuous 
road 488 miles in length from Chicago to a connection with the 
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Union Pacific and other roads at the Missouri River, A branch 
was also constructed on the Iowa and Dakota division from 
Spencer to Lake Okoboji, 17 miles ; and the Emmetsburg branch 
was extended 7 miles to Estherville. The Volga river branch of 
the Dubuque division was completed to West Union, the county 
seat of Fayette county, 14 miles. Of the line from Cedar Falls 
to Ottumwa, 2 miles were completed and 10 miles griéded ready 
for the track. The narrow-gauge road, formerly owned by the 
Iowa Eastern Railroad Company, extending from Beulah, on the 
Iowa and Minnesota division, to Stulta, 15 miles, was purchased 
and changed to standard gauge. These add 119 miles to the 
company’s lines in Iowa. 

In Wisconsin, a branch was constructed from Brandon on the 
Northern division, to Markesan, 12 miles ; and the railway of the 
Chippewa Valley and Superior Railway Company, extending 
from Wabasha, Minnesota, to Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 50 miles, 
including a bridge across the Mississippi River, with a branch 
from Red Cedar Junction to Cedar Falls, 21 miles, was pur- 
chased. These add 83 miles to the company’s lines in Wisconsin. 

In Illinois, a branch 3 miles in length was constructed from 
Galewood, on the Chicago and Pacific division, to Dunning. 

In Minnesota, a branch was constructed from a point on the 
River division, near Hastings, to Stillwater, 25 miles ; and a line 
from Northfield, on the Iowa and Minnesota division, to a point 
near Red Wing on the River division, 32 miles. These add 57 
miles to the company’s lines in Minnesota. 

In Dakota, a road was constructed from Yankton, on the Sioux 
City and Dakota division, to Scotland, on the Running Water 
branch of the Iowa and Dakota division, 27 miles ; and one from 
Mitchell, on the main line of the Iowa and Dakota division, north 
to Letcher, 14 miles. These increase the mileage in Dakota 41 
miles; and make a total increase of 303 miles during the year 
1882, which, added to the 4,217 miles owned by the company at 
the close of 1881, make it the owner of 4,520 miles of completed 
railway. As previously stated, the average number of miles 
operated during the year was 4,296. 

The short pieces of road constructed in Dakota, from Yank- 
ton to Scotland and from Mitchell north, are in what is known 
as the James (or Dakota) River Valley, and are intended to form 
parts of the line of this company, extending north from Yank- 
ton through the same. During the year 1881 73 miles of this 
line were constructed from Ellendale to Ashton, and connect 
with the Hastings and Dakota line at Aberdeen. The distance 
from Ashton to Letcher is 75 miles, and from Mitchell to Scot- 
- lend 45 miles. The construction of these two links would give 
the company a continuous line from Sioux City and Yankton 
through said valley to within 65 miles of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 

During the year 1881 the preferred stock was increased $1,- 
997,000 by the conversion of mortgage bonds into stock ; and 
the common stock was increased $5,000,000, which was issued at 
par to the stockholders who subscribed for the same, making the 
total amount of capital stock at the end of that year $34,805,744. 
At the same date the amount of mortgage bonds (including $1,- 
109,745 bonds of the Wisconsin Valley Railroad Company) was 
$80,168,745, making the total amount of stock and bonds $114,- 
974,489, representing the entire cost of the property of the com- 
pany, including the 4,217 miles of road, the rolling-stock, depot 
grounds, cattle yards, elevators, warehouses, docks and coal 
lands, being equal to $27,264 per mile. 

The preferred stock of the company was increased during the 
year 1882 $2,046,000 by the conversion of mortgage bonds into 
preferred stock ; and the common stock was increased $7,500,- 
000, of which $7,101,948 was issued at par to the stockholders 
who subscribed for the same, one-half payable in cash and one- 
half charged to income account, making the total amount of 
capital stock at the close of that year $44,351,744. At the same 
time the mortgage bonds (including all liens on purchased roads) 
amounted to $89,635,500, making the total amount of stock and 





bonds $133, 987,244, which represents the entire cost of the 4,520 
miles of road, including rolling-stock, depot grounds, etc., being 
at the rate of $29,643 per mile of road. 

The net receipts to the treasury of the company from sales of 
land during the years 1881 and 1882 were $1,224,364.38, and the 
amount now due to the company on contracts and mortgages, as 
shown in the annexed general account, is $1,787,508.90 ; in addi- 
tion to which the sum of $210,000 is held in trust to abide the 
decision of a suit now pending on appeal in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

The amount expended by the company during the year 1881 
for real estate for yard, dock and depot purposes in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul and other points was $575,- 
428.35 ; which amount was increased during the year 1882 by the 
sum of $259,320.03. The company have also purchased during 
the past two years 5,539 acres of coal lands in the States of Il- 
linois and Iowa, at a total cost of $730,641.81. These mines 
furnished during the year 442,134 tons, being about two-thirds 
of the consumption for the year, and are deemed capable of 
yielding a full supply for all the requirements of the company. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT, DECEMBER 31, 





1881. 1882. 

Coat OF TOR. ...occsccccccccscccccccccccccces $120,073,62 $137,631, 12 
Minnesota Midland Railway.........+sesee. sicker é3 rz mpd 38 
St. Paul and Duluth Railroad stock........... 716,480 00 716,480 00 
Illinois and Iowa coal lands...............00. 503,118 g2 689,578 o5 
Minneapolis Eastern Railway...............- 80,414 56 97,064 56 
Milwaukee Land Company.......ssessccssses ss ve vecace ~ 85,389 56 
City of Hastings bonds.........-....eseeeees 7,700 00 7:70 00 
Clear Lake Park Association bonds........... 3,000 co 3,000 00 
Council Bluffs Union Elevator stock.......... 20,833 33 41,666 67 
St. Paul Union Depot Company. ............. 41,425 00 51,600 00 
St. Paul Warehouse and Elevator Company.. 21,006 0o 21,006 00 
Oshkosh & Mississippi River Railway bonds.. 209,598 $3 ~~ cecccsencs 
Hastingsand Stillwater Railroad............. 201,443 200 tcc ceceee 
Stock of material on hand.......... -...se0e. 1,028,763 99 1,495,112 82 
Balances due from agents and other compa- 

WOE pcicnnnsccccddshandncecsecesowesescoeses 315,244 68 226,986 62 
Miscellaneous accounts (current balances).... 3472390 27 345,137 82 
UII iso hts $b :b6NS 6 cede cscece 1,000 00 I, °° 
Bills receivable for sales of land... .......06. 9 -eeseeeeece 1,787,508 go 
Cash due on stock subscription..........s0«. 1,129,215 00 = eccccsccvces 
Oagh on Band... .ccccee « cccccccsvcscscccccs 555,200 938 - 2,969,732 42 

TORR so nccvcsscscecccccececescovsccescece $125,636,593 03 $146,554,662 g2 
Capital stock, preferred..........esseeseceeee $14,401,483 00 $16,447,483 co 
Capital stock, COMMON. ......0600 seceseeees 20,404,261 00 27,904, 00 
Consolidated mortgage bonds................ 11,738,000 00 11,083,000 oo 
First mortgage La Crosse Division bonds..... 5,673,000 00 52372,C00 00 
First mortgage Iowa and Minnesota Difision 

EOE ng icone stéereanensesnecse ccssessces 3431,000 00 3,201,000 00 


3,674,000 00 
1,300,000 00 


First mortgage Prairie du Chien Div. bonds.. 3,674,000 00 
Secon 1,241,000 00 


First mortgage teishen and Sntesthies Div. 


DONAS.......cccccvcce seccccccscccccccecsoce 2,494,000 00 2,393,000 00 
First mortgage St. Paul (or River) Div. bonds. 3,948,000 oo 3,805,000 co 
First mortgage Iowa and Dakota Div. bonds. 558,000 00 541,000 00 
First mortgage Iowa and Dakota Div. Exten- 

BION DONS. ...20cc.cccccccccccscovccccccce 384,000 00 3,505,000 00 
First mortgage Hastings and Dakota Divison 

DOMGB. ..cccccccces coccces cccccccscsecccce 97,000 00 89,000 co 
First mortgage Hastings and Dakota Division 

PDO BOMBS 6555 dieicees bcccseees cceee 5»290,000 00 5,290,000 co 


First mortgage Southwestern Division bonds. 
First mortgage La Crosse and Davenport Div. 

aa sides eis eee iseniee eS edocs ties 
First mortgage Chicago and Pacific Div.bonds. 
First mortgage Chicago and Pacific Western 


4,000,000 00 4,000,000 00 


2,500,000 00 
3,C00,000 00 


2,500,000 00 
3,0C0,000 co 


WWII DG: « cicdnkcwvdscecesessenysese 9,200,000 00 14,380,000 00 
First mortgage Southern Minnesota Division 
WOU. oe Ve bewesecses Uesavecs secdeeeeusce 7,203,000 00 7+432,000 co 


First mortgage Mineral Point Division bonds. 
First mortgage Dubuque Division bonds..... 
First mortgage Wisconsin Valley Div. bonds. 
First mortgage Wisconsin and Minnesota Div. 


2,160,000 00 
6,152,000 00 
1,700,000 co 


2,840,000 00 
6,710,000 00 
1,700,000 00 








DONGS. 2.0. ccccrccccccccccccccscoescccccces 3+335,000 00 
First mortgage Chicago and Lake Superior 
Division DondS......cccccescececssecccccce  ceeseseecees 1,360,000 00 
Second mortgage bonds..........++. 387,000 00 £387,000 00 
Land grant income bonds.......+..... 352,000 00 318,000 00 
Minnesota Central Railroad bonds. 123,000 00 123,000 00 
Milwaukee and Western Railroad bonds...... 215,000 00 215,000 00 
Wisconsin Valley Railroad bonds..........26. «ss eeseeeee 1,106,500 co 
Oghkosh & Mississippi River Railway bonds.. =. .....-.«- 35,000 00 
Land department.........2. cecccccccscscces sa aceniens 1,787,508 go 
Incumbrances assumed ........eseseeececeees 6,755.00 6,755 co 
Bills payable... ..ccccccscccsccccccccccccccecs 2,490,397 40 2,712,038 48 
Unpaid vouchers and pay-rolls.......-ss00-- 2,161,108 85 2,216,629 84 
Miscellaneous accounts (current balances).... 1,401, '850 or 2,141,616 27 
Dividends and interest unclaimed........... 118,726 z 83,162 89 
een BOCOUNE soo. cccccccesccssccsccccesecs 5,593,010 3,619,407 54 
Total, as abOVe..........e.secccees eeeee+ $125,636,593 03 $146,554,662 92 
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The officers 


The office of the company is at Milwaukee, Wis. 
and directors are : 
President—AuEx. MrrcHEtu. 
Vice-President—Jutius WapsworTH. 
Second Vice-Pres’t—James M. McKrntay. 
Directors —Alex. Mitchell, Julius Wadsworth, Selah Chamber- 
lain, Jeremiah Milbank, Abraham R. Van Nest, James T. Wood- 
ward, Wm. Rockefeller, Peter Geddes, Hugh T. Dickey, James 
Stillman, John Plankinton, 8. S. Merrill, Jason C. Easton. 
General Manager—S. 8. Murer. 
Secretary—P. M. Myers. 
Treasurer—R. D. JENNINGS. 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent—A. V. H. CarpPEenrer. 
Gen’l Freight Agent—A. C. Brep. 
Purchasing Agent—Joun T. Crocker. 
General Superintendent—J. T. Cuarx. 
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The Sawyer-Man System of Electric Lighting. 





Tue Consolidated Electric Light Company, which has its fac- 
tory at 127 and 129 Front street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and its execu- 
tive office in the Duncan Building, 11 Pine street, New York 
City, owner of the Sawyer and Man, and other patents, and of a 
system of electric lighting based thereon, has brought suits 
against the Edison Electric Light Company, the Brush-Swan 
Electric Light Company, the United States Electric Light 
Company, and all other leading electric light companies 
and some of their customers; in all, some eight or ten 
suits, for alleged infringement of patents owned by said 
company, and which, it claims, are the foundation of the 
whole system of electric lighting. This announcement is one of 
great interest to the whole public, and decisions in the suits 
brought will be awaited with anxiety. The patents owned by 
the Consolidated Electric Light Company are about sixty in 
number, but the foundation patents, it alleges, are only five or 
six in number, and cover inventions made by Wm. Edward Saw- 
yer and Albon Man. The company was organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, on the eighth day of September, 
1882. In March, 1883, it owned fifty-one patents, with other in- 
ventions of great value, not then patented, but with respect to 
which applications for patents have been made and allowed. 
Application for one patent is still pending, in interference with 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison. 

AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF. 


Among the patents owned by the company, is that on the Au- 
tomatic Cut-off or Fusible Plug, invented by William E. Saw- 
yer and Albon Man, embraced in patent No. 205,303, issued to 
them June 25th, 1878, and reissued 10,134, and of which the 
seventh claim reads as follows: ‘In an electric system, an elec- 
trical apparatus energized by the current flowing in such system, 
which, when there is an abnormal flow of current in a part or 
parts of such system, automatically operates to disrupt, discon- 
nect, or change the circuit of such part or parts.” This general 
description is sufficient to show that the invention meets the re- 
quirements made by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
who, on the 12th of January, 1882, adopted the following rule : 
‘Wherever a connection is made between a larger and a smaller 
conductor, at the entrance to or within a building, some approved 
automatic device must be introduced in the circuit of the smaller 
conductor, whereby it shall be intercepted whenever the current 
passing through it is in excess of its safe carrying capacity.” 
It appears that Mr. Thomas A. Edison filed applications for a 
patent for the same invention, which were rejected because of 
the prior invention and patent to Sawyer and Man. The Con- 
solidated Electric Light Company publishes, with documentary 
evidence to sustain it, the charge that notwithstanding this, the 
Edison, United States, Brush-Swan and other companies use the 
Sawyer and Man Safety Switch. 








AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SAFETY SWITCH. 


Other violations of Sawyer and Man’s patent, No, 205,303, 
issued June 25th, 1878, and reissue 10,134, are also alleged. This 
patent refers to a device called the Automatic Electric Safety 
Switch or Automatic Shunt, which throws out of circuit any are 
light or incandescent lamp endangered by a too intense current 
of electro-motive force. The provision stated seems to be the 
only means whereby two or more lamps, are or incandescent, 
can be commercially used in series. The Consolidated Electric 
Light Company alleges that thirty thousand violations of this 
patent are in existence. Similarly it is alleged that the Auto- 
matic Regulator, of Sawyer and Man, patent No. 205,305, issued 
June 25th, 1878, which automatically checks an excessive flow 
of current, is violated in no fewer than twelve hundred in- 


stances. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATOR. 


The Board of Fire Underwriters further require that, ‘‘ Means 
by which those in charge of the dynamo electric machines will 
be warned of any excessive flow of current, or means whereby 
the same will be automatically checked, must in all cases be 
provided.” The only practical mode of controlling an ‘‘ exces- 
sive flow of current” is by an automatic check or regulator; for 
the human eye or hand cannot be warned in time to avoid a 
‘lightning flash.” This requirement is described as fully met 
by the Automatic Regulator invented by Sawyer and Man, for 
which patent No. 205,305 was issued to them June 25th, 1878. 
The said regulator operates not only to indicate and check the 
current automatically, but also to regulate the supply of steam 
or other power whereby the electric current is generated. These 
features of the system are covered by the patent last cited as 
follows: Ist. ‘‘In an electric regulator the combination of two 
paramagnetic parts, operating substantially as described.” 2d. 
‘«In an electric lighting system, a generator of electricity, two or 
more electric lamps, supplied thereby, and an independent elec- - 
tro-magnetic switch or regulator, energized by the current from 
the generator and acting automatically, upon the occurrence of 
any change of electrical condition in the circuit or circuits sup- 
plied, to allow of corresponding change in the quantity or inten- 
sity of the current generated.” This is a broad foundation patent, 
and is said to be infringed by the Brush Electrical Company, the 
Edison Electric Light Company, the United States Electric 
Lighting Company, and all others using an automatic magneto- 
electric governor or regulator for any of the purposes above de- 
scribed. 

THE CARBON AND PROCESS OF TREATING CARBONS. 


In the system of Incandescence Lighting, adopted, after much 
experiment, by the Consolidated Electric Light Company, 
a peculiar carbon is used, covered - by certain letters patent, 
issued to Sawyer and Man, from June 18th, 1878, to June 29th, 
1880. The object of the invention as specified and claimed in 
these. patents is to manufacture a new carbon for incandescence 
electric lights, and the invention consists, 1st. In electrically 
heating the illuminating electrode to incandescence, in the 
presence of a hydrocarbon, which is thus decomposed, and the 
carbon of which, set free, becomes deposited upon, incorporated 
with, and permeates the incandescent electrode, producing a 
new and improved illuminating conductor composed of ‘‘ con- 
solidated carbon,” created by electric action, thus changing the 
essential characteristics of the original carbon. 2d. In electri- 
cally heating the illuminating conductor and connections in the 
lamp to incandescence, in vacuo, or in the presence of an inert 
gas, after the conductor is put in the lamp, but before the lamp 
is finally sealed, for the purpose of “ driving out all impurities 
and occluded gases” contained in the conductor or electrodes. 
This method of making and treating the illuminating conductor 
is broadly covered by the patents above recited, and is said to be 
infringed in either one or both processes by all of the companies 
engaged in the manufactsre of incandescence electric lights. 
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THE LIGHTING SWITCH. 


To prevent the carbon from becoming too suddenly heated, 
and to obviate the disturbing influence of great changes in re- 
sistance which accompany the lighting and extinguishing of a 
lamp, which often destroys the carbon, the Consolidated Electric 
Light Company will use the lighting switch or ‘‘ lamp-lighter,” 
invented and patented by Sawyer and Man, June 25th, 1878. 
It operates by gradually transferring the current from one closed 
circuit to another, the effect of which is to gradually illuminate 
or gradually extinguish the lamp as desired. This invention is 
broadly covered by this patent ; is applicable to both are and 
incandescence systems, and is said to be directly infringed by 
the other electric light companies. ; 


LAMP CONNECTIONS. 


The electrical connection between the lamp and the terminals 
of the conductors leading from the generator is specified and 
broadly claimed in patent No. 210,809, dated December 10th, 
1878, issued to Sawyer and Man, which covers the means of 
electrically connecting the lamp with a chandelier or bracket. 
From personal examination of specimens of lamps used by other 
companies, and of the reports published in relation to them, 
a committee of the Consolidated Electric Light Company are of 
the opinion that there are at least 100,000 such connections used, 
each of which is an infringement of the above patent. 

The incandescence and are lamps and dynamo manufactured 
by the Consolidated Electric Light Company, have peculiarly 
excellent features. No less than $288,000 have been expended 
by it in preparation, now fully matured, to manufacture, and 
also to enforce its rights against all who are infringing its patents. 
The company, as we are informed, can afford to sell both the 
incandescence and arc light plants at a price far below the ad- 
vertised price lists of other companies, 


REPORT ON THE SAWYER-MAN SYSTEM, BY MR. WM. J. GREEN, ELEC- 
: TRICIAN AT THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


The following are extracts from a report made by Mr. Wm. J. 
Green, electrician at the Smithsonian Institute, on the Sawyer- 
Man system of electric lighting. They confirm in important 
particulars the statements made by the Consolidated Electric 
Light Company. 

Speaking of the Fusible Plug he says: ‘‘ This fusible wire cut- 
off is one of the simplest, cheapest and most reliable that can be 
used for the purpose specified.” ‘‘The Edison Electric Light 
Company and United States Electric Light Company use the 
same device described in the patent granted to Sawyer and Man.” 

Of the Automatic Shunt he reports : ‘‘ The claims of the Con- 
solidated Electric Light Company to this automatic shunt are 
fully sustained by Patent 205,303 and Reissue 10,134.” ‘‘The 
Brush Electric Light Company use a cut-off which acts as follows: 
When there is an abnormal resistance in the lamp, the current 
is shunted to a circuit which contains an electro-magnet, and 
the magnet receiving more than its normal current, attracts an 
armature which cuts the lamp to which it is attached out of cir- 
cuit, without affecting the main line. It is the same device de- 
scribed in the above patent, and certainly an infringement of 
it.” Again, ‘‘The United States Electric Light Company use a 
cut-off acting so that when, from any cause, there is too much 
resistance in the lamp the current is shunted to an electro-mag- 
net, which, attracting an armature, closes the circuit of the lamp 
and thereby cuts it out without interrupting the main circuit.” 
“T have no doubt, whatever, that both of the above companies 
infringe this patent.” 

The Automatic Regulator, described in Patent No. 205,305, 
issued to Sawyer and Man, is an Electro Magnetic Switch 
or Regulator, energized by the current from the generator and 
acting automatically upon the occurrence of any change of elec- 
trical condition in the circuit supplied, to allow of a correspond- 
ing change in the quantity or intensity of the current generated. 





The eminent electrician writes: ‘‘ After careful investigation I 
am of the opinion that the Brush Electric Light Company in- 
fringe this patent ; for they use a resistance acted upon auto- 
matically by an electro-magnet energized by the main current 
from the generator, to vary the intensity of the magnetic field 
in proportion to the current required for feeding the lamp cir- 
cuit.” 

In a passage on the process of treating carbons, Mr. Green ob- 
serves : ‘“‘ The process of treating carbons by nearly all manufac- 
turers of incandescence lamps, and especially by the Edison 
Company, is to place the glass bulb containing the electrode in 
connection with a vacuum pump, which exhausts the air from 
the bulb, and at the same time the electrode is heated to a more 
or less degree of incandescence by the electric current, thereby 
expelling the air and other gases contained in the electrode 
(carbon and connections) giving it greater density and homo- 
geneity. The bulb is then sealed. This process is described in 
the Sawyer and Man patents to be ‘in electrically heating the 
illuminating conductor and connections in the lamp to incan- 
descence in vacuo, or in the presence of an inert gas, after the 
conductor is put in the lamp, but before the lamp is finally 
sealed, for the purpose of driving out all impuritiesand occluded 
gases.’ This process is essential to the production of an incan- 
descence electrode in vacuo, and the companies which use said 
process infringe the patents of Sawyer and Man.” 

This report coming from so eminent an authority is entitled 
to much consideration, and the ownership of these patents by 
this company would seem to give to it the foundation upon 
which the whole fabric of electric lighting is based. 


oo 


Projected Deep-Sea Lighthouses. 





W. C. Anprrson’s plan for founding deep-sea lighthouses re- 
ceived great attention at a recent meeting of the London So- 
ciety of Engineers. It is to construct a hollow cylinder of riveted 
iron work, two hundred feet long, to consist of two sections; the 
upper part to be one hundred and forty feet long and fitted as 
an ordinary lighthouse, wholly out of the water, while the re- 
maining portion of the tube is to be ballasted so as to sink be- 
below the water line and counteract the force of winds and 
waves on the exposed part. The whole apparatus is to be an- 
chored in deep water by heavy steel cables. The inventor claims 
that it would be easy to tow such a structure to the spot selected 
for it, and then by admitting water to the lower section it would 
assume an upright position and ride the waves like a bottle. 
The idea of founding mid-ocean floating telegraph stations has 
long been discussed, but Wr. Anderson is the first to project a 
structure which would remain stationary, and if connected with 
the telegraph cables would not in stormy weather endanger 
them. Sir John Herschel ascertained that in case of a wave a 
quarter of a mile in breadth and forty feet in height, the dis- 
placement of the water at a depth of 1,320 feet, in its passage 
over it, would be less than an inch, and would be incapable of 
disturbing the smallest‘grain of land. As Atlantic waves seldom 
attain those dimensions, it seems to be approximately certain 
that the construction of a deep-sea floating station, which can 
be kept in place in all weathers, is not a difficulty too great for 
the advanced engineering of these days. 





<> 
a 


Srezu Belting is, according to report, now being made in Ger- 
many. The belts are made exclusively of steel wire, and are so 
constructed that they are flexible, easily fastened and may be 
tightened at pleasure. The pulley upon which the belting runs 


must be covered with leather or other suitable material for se- 
curing the necessary amount of adhesion. The belting is well 
adapted for heavy work, it is claimed, and is not affected by 
dampness or a change of temperature, as is leather. 
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The Chicago Exposition. 





[From our own Correspondent.) 
Curicaco, June 23, 1883. 
PosiisHERS AMERICAN RariRoAD JOURNAL : 

The great National Exposition of Railway Appliances is about 
to close, the earnest efforts made by the management to secure 
an extension of the original period of duration, namely, from 
May 24 to June 23, being futile, owing, it is said, to the rental of 
the Exposition Building by Theodore Thomas, and his refusal to 
forego his occupancy for a time. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that another two weeks cannot be given to the exhibitors and the 
public ; and especially so as, owing to various causes, there was 
considerable delay in perfecting arrangements for the display of 
many exhibits; and from the further fact — strange as it may be— 
that in general the city Press was either so reticent or antagonis- 
tic as to Exposition interests, that public attention was not fairly 
drawn to the Exposition at all until, as has been the case, the 
positive superiority of the collective exhibits, as to number, 
values, and attractive arrangements became better known in 
consequence of visits made by the classes interested in such ap- 
pliances, than by the accounts printed in the newspapers. Du- 
ring the latter days of the Exposition, the general public have 
been visitors, and the attendance and receipts correspondingly 
increased. 

It may be justly said that the Exposition itself, as to its utility, 
and success in bringing together for inspection and test the 
multitudinous appliances in identity with railroad interests, has 
far surpassed the most sanguine hopes of its projectors, and has 
astonished the most practical and thoroughly posted of exhibi- 
tors and railroad men. ‘*There are about fourteen hundred ex- 
hibitors, and almost ten times that number of exhibits, taking 
the various articles classified,” said a leading official to your 
representative. (It required some ingenuity to classify some ar- 
ticles as strictly Railway Appliances, yet the emergency was met). 
In an interview with the secretary and an associate commis- 
sioner, your correspondent was told that when the scheme of the 
Exposition was decided upon, serious apprehension was felt by 
the projectors that the main Exposition Hall was far too large 
for the purpose, and predicted that it would be difficult to fill the 
building with appropriate exhibits. Yet the facts are, not only 
is this vast building closely occupied, but the management have 
been compelled to extend the limits, until acres of annex inclos- 
ure were found necessary to accommodate actual exhibitors. So 
much by way of general statement. 

It is not surprising that among the competing interests repre- 
sented, there should be cases of real or fancied grievance. 
Your representative was approached many times by various par- 
ties, and heard the charges of “favoritism,” ‘inside rings,” 
extortion,” etc., often reiterated; and he is free to say that 
from the complainants’ stand-point, there was a show of justifi- 
cation. But there are, or should be, ‘‘two sides to the question.” 
Feeling that the desire to be truly impartial is characteristic of 
the JouRNAL, an interview was had with the leading officials of 
the Exposition enterprise in order to hear their side of the story. 
From the facts these gentlemen presented in answer to the charges 
made against them and the unquestioned high character and 
integrity of his informants, the conclusion is forced, that the 
censures passed upon them are the result, in most instances, of 
misapprehension. While it is .dmitted that in the questions of 
juries, awards, etc., there may be ground for charges of ‘‘favorit- 
ism” and “incompetency;” in the main, even in these depart- 
ments, the officials of the Exposition have endeavored to do 
fairly by all concerned. 

To strengthen this view, it may be added that many exhibitors 
expressed the utmost satisfaction with the entire affair, the rela- 
tions of most of whom preclude the idea that they were the sub- 
ject of favoritism, ete. It is known to your correspondent that sales 
of machinery, royalties, patents, and various appliances of exhib- 











itors were made at the Exposition, aggregating immense values. 
In many instances, also, but for this opportunity to get the criti- 
cal attention of practical men, some articles of merit would have 
remained in obscurity ; while here their worth has been appre- 
ciated, and success insured. In cases such as these, there is no 
complaint. 

A fair criticism will justify the following views: 1. The 
enterprise had its ‘inception in a two-fold plan, primarily 
to benefit the projectors and a certain circle in which the Pull- 
man interests were no small factors ; secondarily, to help com- 
petitive inventions. 2. The earnest, practical nature of the men 
whose codperation was invoked wrought out results exceeding 
the narrow-minded original plan. The Exposition as such was a 
grand success. While credit is due to the originators for their 
inception of the idea and labor in its development, it may justly 
be stated that the idea developed beyond the conception of the 
originators. They were not fully equal to the emergency, but 
wisely called into operation other executive ability than their 
own, as witness the names of the president, Hon. Lucius Fair- 
child, A. G Darwin, Esq., and the host of honorable names 
among the commissioners. 

There will be another Railroad Exposition, and soon, perhaps, 
but not in Chicago. While the conviction seems justified that 
no considerable lapse of time can develop an exhibit much ad- 
vanced above the almost perfection of applied machinery, work- 
manship, etc., exhibited at this, yet your correspondent dare not 
venture that view, as he looks upon the locomotive and cars of 
the days of George Stephenson’and others of the pioneers, and 
then upon the splendid Brooks’ locomotives, upon the superb 
day coaches exhibited by the Jackson & Sharp Co., and others, 
and the ‘‘sleepers” and “parlor” cars of other manufacturers. 
In other departments involving skill, promoting comfort, and 
marking advanced ideas, there were enough exhibits to impress 
one with the idea of the almost infinite capacity of the 
human intellect. 

Part of the plan of your correspondent was to give in detail, 
interesting features of the exhibits. Two reasons, however, pre- 
clude this : The June Journat was issued about date of his arri- 
val (14th) at the Exposition. Its interest for circulation, there- 
fore, in that direction, did not exist. And then, in the limits of 
one issue of the JourNaL, a just and discriminating reference to 
the many articles of real value could not be made. Yet it is be- 
lieved that the Journat will be utilized hereafter by many whose 
acquaintance with it was made at the Exposition, and whose 
approval of its contents and spirit was pleasantly expressed. 
For the present, reference is omitted except as to the Elec- 
tric Railway, which, in its equipment and perfect success, 
attracted great attention. The Exposition management being 
unable to induce any outside parties to incur the risk and ex- 
pense incident.to the.construction of such an enterprise, the 
commissioners, to use their own words, took the matter in their 
own hands, and, out of the funds of the ‘‘ Exposition Association, 
built and equipped this road, which is the first in America in- 
tended for business purposes.’’ By the way, both the main build- 
ing and annex were illuminated by electricity supplied by six 
different. companies—-the United States, the Brush, the Fuller, 
the Garden City, the American, and the Edison. Your corres- 
pondent can testify to the excellence of each, though he is under 
particular tribute to the United States Company, which furnished 
the Press department in that particular section in which his 
quarters were assigned. To say that the electric lighting sys- 
tem as a whole, was a success, is not enough ; it was perfection. 
He believes that the date is near when trains in motion, 
depots, all public and private buildings, and highways will 
be lighted in a superior manner, and with economy, by this 
new and subtle agency; in fact, when the hand-lamp of the 
housewife will be provided with a miniature storage battery sup- 
plying light at the will of the user. The other forms of adapta- 
tion of the electric force in railway signals, especially as illus- 
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trated in the ‘Hall stl: of Meriden, ¢ Conn., may be referred to 
as valuable. 

Attendant features of value daring the Exposition, were con- 
ventions of the Association of General Superintendents ; of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association ; of the Association of Railroad 
Telegraph Superintendents ; of the Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion ; and the gathering of the members of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. It would bea pleasure to report in full in 
this correspondence, the discussions of important questions 
among these several organizations of able and practical men, 
were it possible. 

In concluding, it is due that earnest acknowledgments be snide 
of the uniform courtesy with which the writer, as the represen- 
tative of the American RariroapD JouRNAL, was at all times 
treated. To the Executive Management and Reception Commit- 
tees of the Exposition, to the Master Car Builders’ and the Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Associations, to the exhibitors, to various officials 
of railways, the writer desires to extend his acknowledgments. 
Being invested with the insignia-badge—‘‘ Guest : National Ex- 
position of Railway Appliances, 1883”—was also a guarantee of 
recognition. A trip to Pullman, by invitation of the Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association, and participation in the ceremo- 
nies of the opening of the Chicago and Atlantic Railway, the 
new Erie link connecting her through routes to the West, are 
among the pleasant incidents of this visit to the Chicago Expo- 
sition. E. 
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The Railroad Engineer. 





Ir is very evident that the whole course of an engineer’s career 
is not as smooth as the track he runs over. They are supposed 
to exercise presence of mind, no matter what stares them in the 
face. The engineers on the Pennsylvania railroad receive $3.80 
a day, or $115 a month. For instance, a round trip from the 
Broad street station to Jersey City and back, 182 miles, is con- 
sidered a day’s work. Every third day they have off. Some en- 
gineers get through their day’s work in less time than others. 
For example, engineer Larrison leaves Broad street with the half- 
past seven o'clock express in the morning and gets back to Broad 
street at twenty minutes past two in the afternoon. He takes 
his engine out to Powelton avenue to the round-house, and then 
his day’s work is done, and he is free until half-past seven the 
next morning. Every steam horse has a stall in the big round 
stable, and its ‘* hostlers,”’ as the men are called who take care of 
and clean the engines. Engineer Larrison gets off his engine 
much the same as a jockey gets off his sulky when the race is 
over. The hostlers take charge of the engine, which has become 
dirty and tired-looking from dashing over 182 miles of road-bed. 

When you see an engineer who is running a passenger train, 
you can make up your mind that he has worked a long time on 
an engine before he reaches that important post. First, there 
are four or five years to be served as a fireman, and then several 
years on a freight train. 

The engineers on the Pennsylvania road are carefully selected 
by the road foreman of engines, and no man known to drink 
liquor would be allowed to run an engine an hour. Not only is 
their life while on duty carefully scrutinized, but their move- 
ments while off duty are generally known by the officers. ‘‘A 
man must have the qualifications of a clear head and a steady 
hand,” said an official to the reporter. 

If the newspaper express is detained a single minute on the 
road, the conductor has to-make out a detention report, stating 
where the detention occurred and the cause of it. As soon as 
the train arrives at Broad street, the report is telegraphed to 
Trainmaster Adams, at Jersey City, so that immediately after the 
train’s arrival here, he knows exactly the whole history of its 
run, The train leaves Jersey City at 4:40 A. M., and the great 
disadvantage in making a fast run with it is that the engineer 
has not daylight to do it in, except in midsummer, and then it is 





often very foggy. Fog is an engineer’s worst enemy. They dare 
not run so fast as in clear weather, and have to slow up fre- 
quently to see if the signals are all right. Rain makes the tracks 
more slippery than snow, and necessitates slowing up sooner on 
approaching a station, which means lost time. Snow always 
gives an engineer the blues, and next to fog is dreaded worse 
than anything else. Many engineers are particularly cheerful 
when they have a bright moon, and claim they can make better 
running time than without it, while many feel happy and con- 
tented with the company of a clear sky full of stars. 

Some engineers handle a train more gracefully than others. 
Some stop a train gradually by applying the air and then allow- 
ing it to exhaust, repeating the manipulation two or three times, 
which stops the train by degrees and prevents the jerking of the 
cars, and shaking the passengers up, while other engineers, who 
have not the knack, stop the train frequently with one applica- 
tion of the air-brake. 

Charles Dickens told a friend on alighting from a train during 
a visit to this country, that his first thought on stepping upon 
the platform was, ‘‘ Thank God and the engineer.” A close ob- 
server will notice that travelers seldom look at the engineer as 
they pass down the platform from the train when they have 
reached their journey’s end.— Hx. 
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Coney Island. 





BRIGHTON PIER THEATRE. 

A curiosity in the attractions of this celebrated watering place, 
is that the theatre with the above caption is built out into the’ 
sea, nearly a quarter of a mile, at the extreme end of the new 
iron pier. The enterprising manager is Mr. James Donaldson, 
Jr., of the London Theatre on the Bowery. This is an original 
conception of his, and he says that the old or constant visitor to 
the island needs just such a place, where he may be fanned by 
the ocean breezes and at the same time enjoy a first-class enter- 
tainment. We have found by experience that it is so. 


or 


Messrs. Paniiser, Patiiser & Oo., of Bridgeport, Ct., the well- 
known Architects and Publishers of standard works on architect- 
ure, have lately issued a sheet containing plansand specifications 
of a very tasteful modern eight-room cottage with tower, and also 
with the necessary modifications for building it without the 
tower, and with but six roomsif desired. In its most costly form, 
the outlay is estimated at $3,000; without the tower it has been 
built for $2,500; and if only six rooms are included, the cost 
may be reduced to $1,700 or $2,000. Details are given of mantels, 
stairs, doors and casings, cornices, etc. The publishers have 
found it the most popular plan they have ever issued, and state 
that it has been adopted in more than five hundred instances 
within their knowledge. The same firm issue Specifications in 
blank, adapted for frame or brick buildings of any cost; also forms 
of building contract, and several books on modern, inexpensive, 
artistic cottage plans which are of great practical value and con- 
venience to everyone interested. 
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A prveE floor laid in a gold worker’s shop in ten years becomes 
worth $150 per foot. A Syracuse jeweler once bought for less 
than $50 some sweepings that gave $208 worth of gold. A tub 
in his cellar, into which is blown the dust from a polishing lathe, 
accumulates $50 a year. A workman in his shop carried off on 
the tip of his moistened finger $30 of filings in a few weeks. 
Workmen sometimes oil their hair and then run their fingers 
through it, leaving a deposit of gold particles, which they after- 
ward wash out. 





‘*Brinc me no more reports” unless written by one of those 
marvels of ease and comfort, one of Esterbrook’s Pens. 
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Lost Rivers in the West. 





Axsout nine miles above the town, on the line of the old mili- 
tary road, the little Santa Cruz River disappears forever, work- 
ing one of those strange phenomena so often found in this 
country—logt rivers. Old residents say that you can hear its 
rumbling under ground. It could, no doubt, be recovered. This 
furnishes g plain illustration of the truth of the theory so often 
broached of the existence all over the inter-mountain country, 
of subterranean streams, from which it is possible to secure 
what in this arid belt may be regarded as an ample supply of 
water. A friend predicts that it will not be ten years before the 
chief asgults of the Eastern press on the corrupt and lavish ex- 
penditure for internal improvements will no longer be directed 
toward rivers and harbors, but that it will hinge upon a more or 
less comprehensive scheme for the preservation of water, the 
means of its distribution, the construction of reservoirs, and the 
recovery of lost rivers, with expensive plans of forestry ; all of 
which my friend declares Congress will be considering, and 
the country east of the Mississippi opposing. The people here 
aver that one-half of this vast mountain table-land, which within 
the boundary of the United States may be roughly estimated at 
one thousand miles north and south and the same distance east 
and west, can, by the careful reclamation and preservation of 
the water to be found within it, he made entirely useful for agri- 
cultural and pastoral purposes.—Arizona Letter to Ohio State 
Journal, 
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Railway Travelers’ Rights. 





Tue courts have recently given the benefits of justice, in two 
notable cases, to railway passengers. These persons were travel- 
ing upon tickets which had been bought in the usual way, and 
they were violently ejected from railway trains by the conduc- 
tors of one of the most powerful of our railway companies. 
The verdicts indicate once more that the traveler whose rights 
have been ignored upon railways, can look with confidence to 
the courts for fair treatment, and may reasonably expect to re- 
cover & round sum of money from the offending company. 

The case of W. J. Connell, of Omaha, against the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has been tried twice, and at the end of 
each trial the plaintiff has recovered $15,000, which was all that 
he demanded. Mr. Connell came to Washington in 1880. 
Having made an argument before the Supreme Court he under- 
took to come to this city. He had come from the West upon an 
unlimited or stop-over ticket, which gave him transportation 
over the Baltimore and Ohio Road to Washington, and over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from Washington to this city. Soon 
after leaving Philadelphia a conductor refused to honor his 
ticket, upon the ground that a conflict between the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company and the Pennsylvania Company, had led the 
last named company to discontinue the sale of tickets allowing 
& passenger to travel part of his way on one road and the re- 
mainder of his way on the other. 
any additional money, and was thrown from the train by several 
employés of the road. It appeared during the trials that the 
pooling arrangement had not been broken until after Mr. Con- 
nell had bought his ticket, and that the Pennsylvania Company 
had received its pro rata for the identical ticket which the con- 
ductor refused. The defense was so weak, that the only ques- 
tion for the jury to consider was whether the passenger's rights 
had been affected because he stopped over at Washington, al- 
though his ticket allowed him todo so. The jury gave the plain- 
tiff $15,000, as has already been stated. 

The other case was that of Frank Spicker, a salesman, who 
was traveling in 1881 between Williamsport and Philadelphia, 
upon an excursion ticket, which one conductor accepted and an- 
other refused. Spicker was pushed from the train, and left in 
the open country, while it was raining heavily. The fact that the 


Mr. Connell refused to pay - 





ticket had been paid for was not denied, but it was shown that 
the company had, by advertising, tried to call in tickets of that 
class. The jury gave the plaintiff $5,000. 

It appears from the published reports ,that the company’s de- 
fense in each of these cases hardly deserved consideration. The 
plaintiffs had both the law and the facts on their side. Yet they 
have been compelled to wait two or three years for justice. 
Many persons who are wronged by railway companies are either 
unwilling or unable to begin a long and costly contest in the 
courts. The courts, however, have almost uniformly protected 
and vindicated those who have chosen to appeal to them, and 
if every wronged and abused railway traveler could be in- 
duced to place his case before a jury, the companies would be- 
come less tyrannical, and travelers on every railway in the 
country would have cause for thanksgiving.— New York Times. 
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A Mile a Minute. 








RAILROAD TRAINS WHICH HAVE BECOME MARVELS OF SPEED. 





By far the most important element in the comfort of the trav- 
eler is the rate of continuous speed attained by a railroad train. 
The high rate of the accommodation train does not offset the 
worry and fret of the frequent stops, and a long run without 
getting over much ground is an annoyance almost as grievous as 
being side-tracked in the broiling sun on a hot summer’s day to 
wait fora belated freight train, or an aggravating excursion which 
blocks the way. England, as a recent essay by Mr. A. L. Roch 
shows, surpasses us both in the number and speed of its fast 
trains, but Germany, though only a little behind, can hardly 
claim any superiority over this country in the matter of fast 
trains. The fastest train in the world for some years, and it 
probably is so still, though its time has been somewhat reduced, 
is ‘The Flying Dutchman,” which used to cover the distance 
between London and Bristol, 118} miles, in two hours. Ger- 
many follows with a train from Berlin to Hanover, which runs 
1523 miles in three hours and forty-eight minutes, which is at 
the rate of 51.7 miles an hour. 

The palm for speed in this country is closely contested by the 
two companies performing the service between Philadelphia and 
New York. -During the Centennial, two hours and a half was 
the shortest time known between New York and Philadelphia. 
Since then, two hour trains have become frequent upon the time- 
table, and the competition as to which road should make that 
time the oftener. has been very sharp. According to schedule, 
the train leaving Jersey City by the Pennsylvania at 4.08 P. M. 
runs at the rate of 47.8 miles an hour, while that on the Bound 
Brook route runs at the rate of 47.7, but has a mile less distance 
to run and less populous towns to traverse. It is difficult to say 
which best deserves the palm for fast time. For long distance, 
the New York and Chicago limited is without a rival in the world, 
making, as it does, 913 miles in twenty-five hours. ‘The fastest 
long-distance train, and the fastest train for any distance of more 
than fifty miles, is the express on the Orleans line between Paris 
and Bordeaux, which runs 359 miles in nine hours and ten min- 
utes, or thirty-nine miles an hour. 

The elements entering into the shortening of time between 
two distances are many, and they increase rapidly, even out of 
proportion to the gainin the speed. Exceptional runs have been 
made on nearly every railway in the country, and there are few 
first-class roads over which a passenger coach has not been 
hauled at the rate of amile a minute. Mr. Vanderbilt has often 
traveled one hundred miles in one hundred minutes, and an en- 
gine has drawn a single coach between Philadelphia and New 
York in ninety-five minutes. The 4.08 train previously spoken 
of always runs some parts of the distance at a rate of more than 
a mile a minute, and its easiest run is from New Brunswick to 
Trenton—twenty-five miles in twenty-six minutes and a half. 
This speed is only"possible, however, with a heavy engine, heavy 
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steel rails, a solid road-bed, a comparatively light train, slight 
grades, and easy curves. All of these elements have their force, 
and how great force will be better understood when it is known 
that the improvements now making on the Pennsylvania will en- 
able the company to shorten the time between New York and 
Philadelphia ten to fifteen minutes, without any faster running 
than is done on many long stretches now. The straightening of 
the track and the moving of the bridge across the Passaic, and 
the finishing of the last cut through Bergen hill will save four 
minutes in the eight miles between Newark and New York, and 
the reducing of the grade ahd sinking of tracks through the 
northern part of Philadelphia will help almost as much more. 
When the work is completed, ‘‘to New York in one hundred 
minutes ” will be a reality rather than a possibility.— Philadelphia 
Press. 


Free Trade With Canada. 





In the July number of The Century Magazine, Watson Griffin 
reminds his readers that Canada is now the name for the whole 
of British North America—a territory almost as large as the 
whole of Europe, rich in minerals, and possessing the finest 
fisheries and the largest area of land adapted to the production 
of first-class wheat in the world. It contains a vast territory 
which will yield from twenty-eight to forty bushels of wheat per 
acre. United States Consul Taylor says that three-fourths of the 
wheat-producing area of North America lies within the dominion 
of Canada. The Canadian Pacific Railway is being pushed 
through to British Columbia with an energy almost unparalleled 
in railway construction ; and during the last three years, Mani- 
toba has been filling up with settlers almost as rapidly as the 
Western States did in their most progressive days. Trade in 
the east of the dominion, due to this expansion of Western re- 
sources, is attaining large proportions. The time will come, Mr. 
Griffin thinks, when the stream of emigrants from the Eastern 
States will be diverted to that section of the great Northwest 
lying within British territory, and then, anless free trade pre- 
vails, the United States will experience what Canada did owing 
to the rapid development of the Western States—a loss of popu- 
lation without any compensating advantages in the way of trade, 
while eastern Canada will be built up by the trade of the North- 
west. With free trade, on the contrary, the cities of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Chicago would be more convenient for the trade 
of western Canada than cities in the east of the dominion, and 
the cities of the Eastern States could compete on equal terms 
with those of eastern Canada. For these reasons, presented at 
greater length in his article, Mr. Griffin advocates free trade with 
Canada. 
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Railway Employes in Germany. 

ANOTHER instance of the severity with which negligence of 
railroad employés is punished in Germany is given by a trial, 
last March, of three stationmen at Furth. One morning, last 
September, a live-stock train was run into a blind siding because 
of a misplaced switch, and many cars were thrown from the 
track, killing three employés and injuring ten more, and destroy- 
ing property to the value of $20,000. The persons tried were a 
day laborer at the station, and two candidates for regular em- 
ployment in the railroad service. The laborer had turned the 
switch to set off a car upon the siding, and, having his attention 
called away for a minute, forgot to close the switch, but started 
to carry the mail bags to the village, about ten minutes distant. 
It was argued for him that he was overworked. The two candi- 
dates were required, by the regulation, to inspect the switches 
and see that they were in order before the arrival of every train. 
The laborer had been in the service of the road twelve years, and 
was acting as post-office messenger and swiitchman, in addition 
to performing his duties as laborer, endeavoring to gain ade- 





thirty-three cents a day, and in the other capacities earned $7.30 
amonth. There was testimony that he got but three or four 
hours sleep a day. 

The prosecuting attorney asked that the man be sentenced to 
prison for a year, and the others for nine months each, and that 
all be disqualified from railroad service thereafter. The court 
sentenced the laborer and one of the candidates to six months, 
and the other to five months’ imprisonment, and to pay one- 
third of the cost each.— Hx. 
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SPIKES. 


A Train on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
stopped below Spuyten Duyvil a few days ago on account of a 
hot journal, which was blazing up and threatened to set fire to 
the car. The moment the train stopped the rear brakeman ran 
back with a red flag to stop any coming train. The conductor 
went to the last car to see that the brakeman was doing his duty, 
and then set at work to cool the journal. While he was occupied 
in this task a man of dignified appearance approached. ‘‘ What 
did that man go back with that red thing for?” he asked. The 
conductor paid no attention to him, and he repeated the ques- 
tion. Finally he remarked to the unmindful conductor: ‘‘Do 
you know who I am?’ The conductor replied that he did not, 
and, what was more, did not care a continental. ‘‘I ama Rail- 
road Commissioner, sir.’”’ The conductor, nothing daunted, re- 
torted that the Commissioner ought to know without asking what 
a red flag meant. 


TureE Chinamen, seated in a car on the Columbia avenue ca- 
ble road yesterday, were bound to East Park. They waited in 
silence for the team to be led out. Suddenly the car started and 
moved away rapidly. The Mongolians sprang to their feet. 
‘‘ No holsee in flonts!’’ screamed the first, staring wildly ahead. 
‘No holsee backe !” cried another rushing toward the rear plat- 
form. ‘*Nosabbee,” said the third, seating himself. ‘Go like 
hellee, allee same.’’ 


A Youne man has just written a poem on ‘A Fly’s Back !’ 
This is the greatest achievement of the age, because it is not 
more than once in six centuries that a fly is found which will 
keep quiet long enough to allow a poem being written on its 
back.— Ex. 

Mrs. Stowe’s little grandson, at the age of five, swinging on a 
neighbor’s gate, was reproved by his mother, who told him Mr. 
Smith would not like it. ‘‘I don’t care for Mr. Smith,” said the 
urchin, ‘‘nor for his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is his.’’ 

A youne lover in Lowa paid $40 for a locomotive to run him 
thirty-five miles to see his girl, and when he got there the family 
bull-dog ran him two miles and didn’t charge him a cent. Cor- 
porations have no souls. 


** Tart butter is all right,” said a boarding-house keeper, “it 
is firkin butter, and tastes a little of the wood, that’s all.” “If 
that’s the case,” replied a boarder who is a contractor, ‘‘ I should 
like to get some of that wood to make railroad bridges of.” 


A party of young men dined sumptuously at a restaurant, and 
each one insisted on paying the bill. To decide the matter it 
was proposed to blindfold the waiter, afid the first one caught 
should pay the bill. He hasn’t caught any of them yet. 


‘Is THIs my train?” said aman at Newmarket. ‘‘I don’t know, 
but I fancy not,” said the station-master, doubtfully. ‘I see it’s 
got the name of the Great Eastern Company on the side, and I 
expect it belongs to them. Have you lost a train anywhere ?” 
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Tue longest span of wire in the world is said to be used for a 
telegraph in India, over the River Ristan—6,000 feet long. Six- 
ty-six thousand of Esterbrook’s Ladies’ Pens, No. 1,170, joined 
together lengthwise, would bridge the chasm. 





Comments on the Railway Exposition at Chicago. 


THE EXPOSITION. 


THE National Exposition of Railway Appliances closed accord- 
ing to announcement Saturday night, June 23. As an exhibition 
it was a great and undoubted success. Our readers have been 
fully informed as to its salient points and much of the detail. 
Owing to the vastness of the affair and the limited time, it was 
utterly impossible to compass all its features of interest and im- 
portance during its continuance. Our columns will therefore 
_ contain extended references to it for some time to come. 

It is greatly to be regretted that anything was attempted be- 
yond an exhibit pure and simple. The competitive system has 
been a prolific cause of trouble and complaint, and has rendered 
it unsatisfactory to a large proportion of the exhibitors as well as 
to the management. Most of the complaint has been of a petty 
character, and while annoying, is entirely unworthy of attention. 

‘The awards of medals were not made until during the current 
week, while it was expected that they would be made before the 
close of the exhibition. The cause of this was the unwise plan 
of appointing juries. The appointments were, as is well known, 
made from nomination made by the exhibitors. Exhibitors were 
then allowed to protest against individual jurors, the idea of the 
commissioners being to exercise the utmost fairness. Theoreti- 
cally this was very fine, but practically it worked infinite trouble. 
The jury list as published was, on the whole, very good. But it 
at once appeared that there was a great repugnance among many 
of the most capable men to serving in such capacity. Some of 
them absolutely refused, and their places had to be filled by oth- 
ers. Then the protests began to come in—some of them with a 

- show of reason, but many with none whatever. Many of the 
juries had to be re-formed four ‘or five times, until it became 
necessary in some cases for the commissioners to take what they 
could get. While this tedious and annoying work was occupying 
the commission, time slipped rapidly away, and with it went some 
of the selected jurors. The hours of the Exposition were num- 
bered, and extension was impossible. The necessary result of 


this was some hasty work on the part of juries, and unavoidable” 


delay in announcing their verdicts. A large amount of disap- 
pointment is inevitable in connection with any system of making 
awards. Unfortunately it was greatly aggravated in this case 
by a plan of operations which was really designed to obviate all 
just cause of complaint. 

One prolific source of complaint was the failure to make any 
practical or scientific tests. Considerable prominence was given 
to the subject of tests in both the printed matter and the letters 
sent to parties desiring space. It was announced that adequate 
plans and preparations had been made for such tests, and that all 
could have tests who desired them. All applicants were, how- 
ever, supplied with copies of the rules and regulations, These 
specified (Rule VI, Section 1) that ‘‘awards will be based upon 
examinations and tests made in the most thorough possible man- 
ner.” But they also specified (Rule VI, Section 7) that ‘‘ expert 
tests will be made where a majority of the exhibitors in a class, 
exhibiting articles intended for a like purpose, make the request, 
such request to be filed with the secretary on or before April 1. 
The expense of expert tests to be borne by the competitors re- 
questing them.” We cannot learn that any exhibitor protested 
against this rule, or that any class of exhibitors made request 
under it for tests. Many came fully expecting such tests, they 


say, and were disappointed in not having them ; but it does not 
appear that they took the means pointed out in the rules. 

That the juries did not make ‘‘ examinations and tests in the 
most thorough manner possible ” is beyond dispute. This was, as 
we have seen, largely due to obstacles met by the commissioners 
in securing juries and the extremely limited time left for the ju- 
ries to act. 
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Looking back over the affair from its first conception to its 
close, several things suggest themselves to honest criticism— 
(carping critics can always find abundant material in the best 
managed affairs). The points we allude to (besides the unfortu- 
nate award system) are these : Business prudence dictated that 
the organization should be incorporated, and the stock scattered 
as widely as possible among exhibitors. This would have given 
a widely distributed financial responsibility and a corresponding 
interest in aiding and upholding the management. It would also 
have been a relief to the commissioners, who, as it is, are obliged 
to shoulder a load which does not properly belong to them. 
Another point which is justly made is, that there has been an 
abundant lack of system and not sufficient division of responsi- 
bility. Aman may be very able in his specialty and yet not able 
in everything else, and no matter what his ability, there are fixed 
limits to capacity and endurance. It was possible at an early day 
to have called in sufficient ability and experience, and to have ef- 
fected an efficient division of labor. As it was not done, the re- 
sults became apparent as soon as the Exposition opened. Then 
several of the commissioners threw themselves nobly into the 
breach, and have esteemed no sacrifice of time, money and health 
too great. How well they have worked, and how much credit 
they are entitled to for it, no one can properly estimate who has 
not seen them day by day at their tasks. They have no recom- 
pense except such credit and reputation as the public sees fit to 
award them; and to meanly attempt to detract from this is sim- 
ply contemptible- ’ 

The Exposition goes into history as a most important industrial 
event. Time will clear up the clouds cast about it by petty ma- 
lignity, and its true worth will be appreciated by all, as it now is 
by those far-seeing ones whose sight is not easily dimmed by in- 
evitable smoke of even industrial battles.—Railway Review. 


THE RAILWAY EXPOSITION. 


The Railway Exposition is ended and the vast building and the 
adjacent grounds, which for a month have been filled with the 
greatest display of machinery and appliances ever before brought 
together, are already nearly empty and forsaken. The work of 
assembling this great collection, much of it consisting of heavy 
and complicated machinery, required so much time as to consid- 
erably delay the complete opening of the exhibition, and the 
work of removal was so great that a full week or more will be 
required to accomplish it. General regret was expressed among 
exhibitors and visitors that this magnificent display, gathered 
and put in position by the expenditure of so much money, labor 
and ingenuity, had to be torn up so soon after it had got into 
smooth working order, but other engagements for the building 
made it impossible to secure an extension of time. 

It is too soon for the public to realize the vast benefits which 
will accrue from this great exhibition. One thing is admitted, 
even by the always fault-finding and censorious—that the expo- 
sition was an unparalleled success in respect to the character and 
number of exhibits. That it was conducted with scrupulous in- 
tegrity and a desire to do justice to all interests concerned, and 
that the commissioners were animated by a high degree of pub- 
lic spirit, sacrificing thereto their own business and comfort, 
assuming without any recompense great pecuniary responsibili- 
ties and unremitting and harassing labors by night and day, a 
glance at their names and at the record of the exposition itself 
plainly testifies. When it is remembered that there was no per- 
manent organization back of this enterprise, and that the hand- 
ful of gentlemen who took the active management, abandoning 
their own business meantime, found themselves involved in a 
work of enormous magnitude and complication which they knew 
would receive little appreciation, it seems surprising that the ex- 
position was so well managed and that so little cause for com- 
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plaint was given. Of course, where a great number of men are 
eargerly competing for prizes it is impossible that all should be 
satisfied with the result, but while there was, as is the case with 
all public undertakings, some fault-finding and ill-natured criti- 
cism, the general verdict of the public press and of the exhibi- 
tors and visitors has been that of extreme satisfaction. This 
feeling has been expressed in a letter prepared and signed by a 
very large number of the most prominent exhibitors without the 
knowledge of any gentlemen connected with the management of 
the exposition, expressing high appreciation of ‘‘ the uniform 
courtesy and fairness which has attended the management of the 
National Exposition of Railway Appliances,” and of the benefit 
which it has been to ‘‘ scientific men and skilled artisans every- 
where.” 

It is too early yet to announce the exact pecuniary results of 
the exposition, but it is probable that the receipts from exhibitors 
and visitors have not been sufficient to meet the heavy expenses, 
and that the managers will have to make good a considerable 
deficit. 

We have obtained from the treasurer, J. McGregor Adame, 
Esq., the following statement which, it is believed, will not be 
materially changed by the final figures :— 











RECEIPTS. 

SOO FOGG. vi. ia oinisid a Wiech sob dng bpc sco Reso cajnecds coesvesececs $25,560 o2 
SESE OE EPO E ST POLE EET ICT TOE OCT OTE CEET ET TE OPT: 5,115 co 
IIIS FC Se oo Sos ewe VCUUUN. cbe'dc SaSUeweRecodecvevsesens 6,405 00 
Bxhibitors’ tlokete i. oc..sc se. ccc cccvccpecmeccscvsvessevccces cscs 6,779 00 
IES ob han. 5's hpete ews doyesies sinctcn chess sos ¥encescucoesoas 61,534 45 
BEISGOMIRTIOOUE.. occ cee Sees sec cecccscenceesscccccesecsweee- ee 1,792 43 
i as sis a 5 aw ie bitin ae cewaige + aRAM She canekede vgs cone 613 20 
TE IN = cca Sista 25. mosses chaccdoncscnevccesccdsovcesece 2,649 60 
Railroad coupons received pinch emenss se opts Supe cubedion be tice vas 3,180 00 
Estimated value of material on hand............ ce. ceeeceeceeee 10,090 00 

MN SECS aUa su ch sess ve Vises Sud ews ou eiae.ce a ceeecebuneet ete $123,628 70 

DISBURSEMENTS 

EEXPONse ACCOUNE.... ccc sccccsccs coceveesssccceccccserece secees $10,954 38 
PP PIE aon Shas ives Deb Neeac cess ce dccuetecetscncescccocecccuces 13,824 94 
Printing, stationery and advertising .............60..eseeeeeeees 9,350 OX 
RE IIE chs ciceae W50s 055s Socpeeespeccccsceseveecesesees 28,810 17 
RR NEE yas wope nh vowen sy. ho cce?; ¢scecesasercsee seseascoees 5,171 85 
Alterations and improvements in main building................ 17,121 10 
NE PI bine p08’ cine» >< clnm.c.0 0g ens 0.000 9nde90s0essicesr es 12,187 55 
Machinery and steam I ancdns cota sey c.ok: sacuvecesice ts 7,300 40 
Furniture and fixtures.......ccccceccvcccecccccccccecceescecsess 622 57 
WPOUCIIM SKMTOIB. 5. oon cc cence cece cocnces cecvccccscccsees: ve 2,283 30 
Se OG OE MINIS og 0.5 6s ob Sone ein caw his dvcceccevecesecces 10,000 00 
Ce FAI ono 658 o's 0 ts vip cee cov scnnse, cowssecobveseciose 16,000 00 

Sas S TL Ga ek GEE UAL COSGS Dag to pe codvedbstheddvincceees cons $133,633 17 

Possible deficit. ......0..0.ce0e.seesee as Kp o:dnin gus sin doedic ks $10,000 00 


Although a considerable portion of the cost of the Exposition 
fell upon the exhibitors in the form of space fees, etc., as was 
proper, seeing that they were the parties to be directly benefited, 
the general testimony of these exhibitors is that their outlays have 
been reimbursed many fold by the sales made and by the pub- 
licity which has been given their manufactures and devices. 

Perhaps the most difficult feature of the exhibition plan was 
the award of prizes. The services of the juries were voluntary, 
and as they involved no little labor and much unpleasant criti- 
cism, it was with considerable difficulty that competent persons 
were found to serve. The jurors, however, worked faithfully 
and impartially and have only just completed their verdict, 
which is shown in the list of awards published in this issue. 
While it cannot be expected that the decisions will be satisfactory 
to all, the fairness and good intentions of those ra them 
cannot be questioned. 

It seems proper to add that no article which has appeared in 
The Railway Age since the commencement of the Exposition has 
been written, suggested or even seen before publication by any 
one connected with the exposition management.—The Railway 
Age, June 28. 


-— 
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PortLanD, Oregon, is to have this year a million dollar bridge 
and railroad workshops costing five millions. 








[Advertisement.] 
CHICAGO PAPERS ON 


Valentine & Company’s 
EXHIBIT. OF VARNISHES 


AT THE 


RAILWAY EXPOSITION. 





Paint, Oil and Drug Review, June, 1883. 

Valentine & Co., manufacturers of railway and carriages varn- 
ishes, have a handsome booth occupying quite a space, which is 
made of solid cherry and highly polished. It is modeled with 
most excellent taste and arranged with entire harmony as to 
colors, and is a feature of large attraction to visitors. It is sit- 
uated near the main entrance to the Exposition Building, facing 
on three avenues. The well-known brand of varnishes made by 
this company are distributed about the booth ina modest manner, - 
in the regular packages which have been nickel-plated before be- 
ing filled. They have also a number, of fine cut-glass vessels, 
which clearly show the body and color of the various varnishes. 
The booth is open on the sides fronting on the three avenues. It 
is surmounted with painted banners, with the names, ‘‘ New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Paris,” which our reader's will recognize as the 
houses of thiscompany. Along the top of the four sides are very 
handsome shields which are polished and varnished with their 
goods, upon which is painted their familiar trade-mark. The 
merit of their work is seen on a large number of panels which 
have been painted with railway colors before being varnished. 
A most tasty and finely fitted office, which can be closed as oc- 
casion warrants, occupies part of the booth. The lights are made 
of colored glass artistically arranged, while the carpetings and 
upholsterings are in perfect accordance with the surroundings. 
The private office is furnished with desk and writing materials 
which many of the visitors find very convenient. There is also 
placed within the booth, after the model of one of their varnish 
cans, an ice-water cooler. The exhibit certainly stands eminent- 
ly out as one of the best, if not the most tasteful display to be 
seen in the Exposition Building. It is illuminated by the Brush 
Electric Light, and presents a very fine appearance in the evening. 


Chicago Times, June 21, 1883. 


An unusually attractive exhibit is that of Valentine & Co., 
manufacturers of railway and carriage varnishes. The frame- 
work of the booth itself, which is located near the main entrance, 
is of solid cherry, highly finished. The electric light combined 
with the brilliant varnish and handsome fittings, make a most 
beautiful and striking display. In the cities of New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Paris this company have branch houses, and an 
extensive business with foreign representatives at London, 
Vienna, Barcelona, Amsterdam, Moscow, Melbourne, Sidney, 
Adelaide, and Wellington, New Zealand. 

A practical illustration of the superiority of the varnishes 
manufactured by Valentine & Company, is presented in a large 
variety of finished panels in the standard colors of the Pullman, 
Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Northwestern railway companies. 
The magnificent car built by John Stephenson, of New York, for 
the North Chicago Railway Company, and on exhibition in the 
west annex, affords another practical illustration of the beauty 
of these varnishes. This car, which is greatly admired, has been 
on exhibition through all the rain and dampness attending the 
Exposition, and is yet as bright as a new dollar. Valentine & 
Company have received medals wherever their varnishes have 
been exhibited. If the award is made for superiority in quality 
of goods, this company will, it appears, have a clear field from 
the outset, as they admit of no rivals in the make of railway 
varnishes. 
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Daily Telegram, June 16, 1883. 
FINE POLISH AND DURABILITY. 


Valentine’s railway varnishes now stand preéminent in all 
countries where civilization has created a demand for first-class 
transparent polish. New York, Chicago, Boston and Paris are 
the centers where the company have warehouses and offices from 
which the world can be supplied with the productions which this 
justly celebrated firm manufacture. One of the leading special- 
ties, and for which we understand this company admits no 
rivalry, is the tone of railway coach finishing varnishes. The re- 
wards of merit held by the Valentine Company for goods in their 
line include the following, to wit: International Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, bronze medal and diploma, 1876; Exposition Uni- 
verselle, Paris, France, silver medal and first degree of merit, 
1881-1882 ; American Institute, New York, silver medal and 
diploma, 1859 ; Melbourne International Exposition, Melbourne, 
Australia, silver medal and first degree of merit, 1880-1881 ; 
Mechanics’ and Agricultural Fair Association, Louisiana, diploma, 
1873 ; Mass. Char. Mechanics Association, Boston, silver medal 
and diploma, 1860 ; Maryland Institute for the Protection of the 
Mechanic Arts, silver medal, 1877 ; Mechanics’ Institute, silver 
medal, 1877; Exposition Peru, medal, 1870. The peculiar merit 
awarded by all to Valentine’s varnishes consists in the high de- 
gree of polish attainable, and their great durability. 





Railway Age, June 7, 1883. 

The exhibit of Valentine & Co., avenues A and B, is displayed 
very tastefully in a splendid structure of stained cherry and 
brass surmounted by banners, on which are inscribed the names 
New York, Boston, Chicago and Paris, cities in which they have 
establishments. 

June 21, 1883. 

Messrs. Valentine & Co., manufacturers of fine coach and car 
varnishes, occupy a pavilion south of the main entrance. The 
display of varnishes in tubes and cans is worthy of more than a 
passing notice. The railway coach finishing is very pale, dries 
in about eight hours and hardens ready for use in three to five 
days. Inside coach finishing varnish, though not so durable as 
the above, is similar in color, luster and working. The railway 
coach rubbing varnish dries in six to eight hours and hardens in 


four days. Inside coach rubbing dries quicker and harder than 
the above. Valentine’s locomotive finishing is well adapted to its 
purpose. The smoke-stack varnish is an elastic black that dries 


quickly. Railway Japan gold size is a superior oil-drier of light 
color, nearly double the strength of ordinary Japan. In 1876, 
Valentine & Co. were awarded bronze medal and diploma at 
Centennial International Exhibition, Philadelphia; 1877, silver 
medal, Mechanics’ Institution, San Francisco ; 1878, silver medal, 
Exposition Universelle, Paris, France. 


Railway Purchasing Agent, June, 1883. 


Valentine & Co., of New York, Chicago, Boston and Paris, oc- 
cupy at the Exposition a pavilion of great beauty and tasty de- 
sign, erected on the east side of the building, a short distance 
from the mainentrance. In this is a private office and some com- 
fortable seats, while the walls are adorned with many beautifully 
varnished designs, giving practical illustration of the qualities 
of their varnishes. Transparencies and handsome fittings make 
this one of the most attractive of resorts, which will, no doubt, 
be appreciated by railroad men who are looking for first-class 
goods in this line.” ; 





Chicago Journal of Commerce, June 20, 1883. 


Valentine & Co., manufacturers of fine coach and car varn- 
ishes, occupy a pavilion south of the main entrance which is con- 











spicuous from the extreme good taste displayed in its construction 
and appliances. The wood work is of stained cherry, the panels 
in ground glass, with richly stained glass at intervals, giving a 
pleasing effect to the whole. On each of the corners surmount- 
ing the enclosure are four pennons in light blue and gold, bearing 
the names of the parent house and branches, New York;Chicago, 
Boston and Paris. The display of varnish in tubes and cans is 
worthy of more than a passing notice. The railway coach finish- 
ing varnish is very pale, dries out of the way of dust in about 
eight hours, and hardens sufficiently free from touch to be ready 
for use in three to five days. In working, fullness, luster and 
durability, it is unsurpassed. Inside coach finishing, though not 
so durable as the above, is similar in luster, color and working. 
The railway coach rubbing varnish dries in six to eight hours and 
hardens in four days so as to rub without sweating. Inside coach 
rubbing varnish dries quicker and harder than the above, and in 
good weather will harden in two days ; it ig sufficiently pale for 
any light work. Valentine locomotive finishing varnish is well 
adapted for its purpose; it dries over night out of the way of 
dust, and hardens ready for use in two or three days. The 
smoke-stack varnish is an elastic black that dries quickly and has 
a fine luster and durability. Railway Japan Gold Size is a supe- 
rior oil-drier’ of light color, nearly double the strength of the 
ordinary Japan, and~once known is indispensable to coach and 
car painters for binding and hardening through. It will be in- 
teresting to name say three of the exhibitions out of a dozen or 
so where Valentine & Co. seeured medals and diplomas. In 1876 
they were awarded the bronze medal and diploma at the Centen- 
nial International Exhibition, Philadelphia ; 1877, silver medal, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco; 1878, silver medal, Exposi- 
tion Universelle, Paris, France. 


Evening Telegram, June 14, 1883. 


One of the neatest and most unique booths in the Exposition is 
that of Valentine & Co., varnishes, located south of the main en- 
trance, avenues Aand B. The architectural beauty of the design, 
the material of which it is built, and the elegant finish upon the 
natural cherry wood, strikes the visitor forcibly, thus attracting 
the attention to the samples of varnish upon exhibition. Valen- 
tine’s Railway and Coach Varnishes deservedly stand in the front 
rank where their merits are known. It is with the view of call- 
ing attention of visitors to the reputation of this firm as manu- 
facturers of the higher qualities of varnishes that the writer was 
induced to stop here and study the subject of varnish. He is 
convinced that the samples of varnish exhibited cannot be sur- 
passed by any manufacturer in the land. It is this very superior 
quality that imparts the transparent polish to the railway car, in- 
terior and exterior, placing the name of Valentine far above the 
average manufacturer. 








The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Co. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot, 
New-York, June 22, 1883, 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day declared a guscerty 
dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its capital stock, payable on WEDNE 
DAY, the FIRST day of AUGUST next, at this office. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock p. M. on FRIDAY, THE 29TH 
INSTANT, and will be reopened on the morning of Monday, the 6th day of 
August next. F. W. VANDERBILT, Acting Treasurer. 





Office of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, 


No. 28 Broap Sr., New-York, June 25, 1888. 


The coupons of the first mortgage bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany the Western Pacific Railroad Congace and the California and Oregon 
ailroad Company, due July 1, 1883, will be paid at the office of Fisk & Hatch, 
No. 5 Nassau Bt thet 
Holders ting ten or more coupons will leave them for examination, in 
which case a receipt will be given and payment made on the following day. 
E,. H. MILLER, Jr., Secousery, 
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Prominent Locomotive and Car Builders. 
Adrian Car Works, Adrian, Mich. 
W. C. Allison, Junction Car Works and Flue Mill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Altoona Car Works, Altoona, Pa. 
Atlanta Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works : Burnham, Perry, Williams & Co., Phila., Pa, 
Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Beaver Falls Car Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 
Osgood Bradley, Worcester, Mass. 
J. G. Brill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooks Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Brownell & Wight Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
M. M. Buck & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Erie Car Works, Erie, Pa. 
Gilbert & Bush Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Mich. 
Hazelton Car Works, Hazelton, Pa. 
Indianapolis Car and Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson & Sharp Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Jones Car Manufacturing Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Keith Manufacturing Co., West Sandwich, Mass. 
Kingston Car Works Co., Kingston, Canada. 
Laconia Car Co., Laconia, N. H. 
Lima (ar Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Wm. Mason & Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Mansfield Machine Works, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Muskegon Car and Engine Works, Muskegon, Mich. 
Ohio Falls Car Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Pardee Car Works, Watsontown, Penn. 
Portland Locomotive Works, Portland, Maine. 
Pullman Car Co., Pullman, Ill. 
Rogers Locomotive and Machine Works, Paterson, N. J. 
Schenectady Locomotive Works, Schenectady, N.Y, 
The John Stephenson Co. (Lim.) New York City. 
Taunton Locomotive Works, Taunton, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


Sheet Iron 
Roofing. 


Best Quality and Simplest 
Plan in use. , 





MANUFACTURED BY 


T. C. Snyper & Co., Canton, O. 


Cheaper, stronger and less liable to get out of repair than tin. 


Any mechanic 
can apply it. 


Sample Circular and Price List free by mail at request. Also, 


AGENTS FOR LOWE’S METALLIC PAINT. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Pentz’ Patent Rein Holders and Davis’s Rock Drill Machines. 





New-York & N ew-England Railroad 


Resumption of the Favorite 
TRANSFER STEAMER MARYLAND ROUTE. 
Through Pullman Cars for 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON, 


WITHOUT CHANGE; connecting with through trains to FLORIDA and all 
points SOUTH and WEST. Trains leave Boston at 6.30 p. m. daily. 

Leave Boston for GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW-YORK, at 9a. M.; 
returning, leave New-York at 11 a. mM. and 11.34 p. m., week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through. 


Tue NorwicuH Line between Boston AND NEW-YORK. 


Steamboat train leaves Boston 6.30 p. M., arrives at New-London at 10.00 p. M., 
connecting with the new steamer Crry or Worcester, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, and Ciry or New-York, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Returning, steamer leaves Pier 40, North River, New-York, at 4.30 p. m., con- 
necting at New-London with train leaving at 4.05 a.m., arriving in Boston at 7.55 

“a.m. Good night’s rest on the boat. 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA N. Y. AND N. E. R. R. 
Office, 322 Washington-street, Depot foot of Summer-street, Boston. 
S. M. FELTON, Gen’! Manager. 


A, C. KENDALL, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


The Anglo-American Land Mortgage and Agency Company (Limited). 
Capital, $500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
C. Fraser Mackintosh, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
J. Dick Peddie, Esq., M. P. 
Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., J. P. 


D. Macpherson, Esq. 
W. H. Richards, Esq. 
J. G. Button Browning, Esq. 





BANKERS, 

The City Bank (limited), Threadneedle st., London, and branches. 

The Clydesdale Bank (limited), Glasgow, London and branches. 

This company is prepared to act as agents in England for municipalities, rail- 
way companies, and other public bodies, to negotiate loans and railroad bonds 
and conduct a general financial and exchange business. 


Offices, 58 Lombard st., London, E. C. J. F. BENNETT, Secretary. 


FSTERBROOK’S °F 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 


BEPEE RRR EER ERE EE EES 


; NGINEERS, Mechanics, Mill Owners, Builders, 

4 Manufacturers, Miners, Merchants, ete. will find 
in Moore’s UNIVERSAL ASssISTANT AND COMPLETE ME- 
CHANIC, a work containing 1016 pages, 500 Engravings, 
461 Tables, and over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, Calcula- 
tions, Processes, Secrets, Rules, etc., of rare utility in 
200 Trades. A $5 book free by mail for $2.50, worth fits 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Farmer or Business 
Man. Agents Wanted. Sure sale everywhere for all 
time. For Illustrated Contents Pamphlet, terms, and 
Catalogue of 500 Practical Books, address NaTiIonaL 
Book CoMPANY, 73 Beekman Stzeet, New York. 1 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 











Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credit in Sterling, 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, AND IN FRANCS 
IN MARTINIQUE AND GUADALOUPE.’* 





Make TeLeGRAPHiIC TRANSFERS OF Money between this and other countries, 
through London and Paris. 

Make Collection of Drafts drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United States on Foreign Countries, 


REMINGTON 
Standard 
Type Writer. 


Adopted in the offiees of the principal Railroad and Supply companies. 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, NEAT. 
Operated at sighk¢, and writes FASTER and BETTER than the most expert PENMAN. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


(2 Sold under Absolute Guarantee. Order with the privilege of return- 
ing if not suited. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 AND 283 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
88 East Madison Street, Chicago. 











715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Washington Street (cor. Water St.), Boston. LeDroit Building, Washington. 
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American Railroad Rail Feit Co. 


This is a Suspension Joint, cheap, 
casily applied, allows for contraction 
and expansion, prevents the Rail from 
creeping, battering or brooming at the 
ends, giving the rail the same strength 
and elasticity at the Joint as at any 
other part of the Rail. 

The Bolts will not elongate or be- 
come loose. 

Orders and Correspondence solicited. 


17 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW-YORK OFFICE, 243 Broadway. G. W. CLARK, AGENT. 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome:st.) 
CARRIAGES AND ROAD WAGONS. 


THE LEADING HOUSE IN AMERICA 














Vehicles for Town and Country, for Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ own driving, 
TOGETHER WITH EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SPORTING TRAP. 
RUBBER CUSHIONED AXLES USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


BROADWAY, 47th to 48th St., N. Y. 
(ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS.) - 


NOTE.—We have no connection with a Stock one advertising itself as the ‘‘ Old House.’?’ 


The Salmon Car Heater. 


**36 per cent of coal sayed and the 
ear kept noticeably warmer !” 
by using THE SALMON CAR 
HEATER. 
It Insures Safety from Fire in case 
of Accident, 

Economy in Fuel'and RAPID 
CIRCULATION. It heats quickly, 
is SELF-REGULATING, 
and can be used for either STEAM 
OR HOT WATER. 

The Water Tubes do not come in 
contact with the Coals, but occupy the 
Smoke Flue in such a manner as to absorb the 











greatest amount of heat from Coal in a low 
State cf combustion without danger of 
5 chilling the fire. 


At the last ‘‘ Mechanics’ Fair” it received the 
Silver Medal, being the highest award to heaters of 
any kind. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








OFFICE, 48 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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BRUSHES 


For CAR BUILDERS and RAILROAD CO.’S Purposes 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


JOHN G. McMURRAY & CO.,, 


277 Pearl Street, New York. 
OLDEST BRUSH HOUSE IN AMERICA, 





ESTABLISHED 1854. 


DICKERSON, VAN DUSEN & CO., 


TINS, METALS, ETC. 


29 and 31 CLIFF ST., (P. O. address, Box 1555,) 


Dickerson & Co., Dale St., Liverpool. New York. 





Established 1842. 


Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paint. 


The only Paint unaffected by 


Moisture, Fumes from burning Coal, Gas, Sun, Salt Air or Water. 
THIS IS RELIABLE, 


Ingersoll’s Paint Works, 76 Fulton Street, 


Cor. Gold Street. NEW-YORK. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CHICAGO,—NEW-YORK,—INDIANAPOLIS. 


Telegraph and Telephone Apparatus 
AND SUPPLIES. 
The Best Quality at Bottom Prices. 


Catalogues free on application. 


Waterbury Brass Co.,. 


296 Broadway, New-York. 


Sheet, Roll and Platers’ Brass. 


MILLS AT WATERBURY, CONN. 
PATENTS. 
The National Scientific Association, 


with a Local Attorney in nearly every County in the United States, secures 


Patents, Caveats, Trade Marks, etc. 


Patent Litigation throughout the United States given special attention. Little 
Book on Patents free. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 182 & 184 Dearborn St., Rooms 19 & 20 Howland Block. 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: Room 31 LeDroit Building. 


WILLIAM WALL’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORDAGE, 


ITALIAN HEMP PACKING, RUSSIA HEMP PACKING, 
AMERICAN HEMP PACKING, BELL CORD. 


No. 113 Wall St., NEW-YORK. 








Established in 1836, 


Lobdell Car Wheel Company, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


GEORGE G. LOBDELL, Presipent. 
WILLIAM W LOBDELL, Secretary 
P. N. BRENNAN, TREASURER. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICAL and other GLASSWARE. 


Catalogues sent upon application, 
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The Improved Hancock Inspirator 


for Locomotives. 


Send for circulars and full particulars to the 
Hancock Inspirator Company, 
No. 34 BEACH STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Drawing Instruments and Materials, 


Also Books on Building, 
eee Decorating, etc. 


ty-page ae 
FE + Be my eighty: inclosing three 
3-cent stamps, 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New-York. 








Jno. R. Gres, Sec’y and Treas. 


DUMMOW GILES LIT 


Cor. Grand and Baxter Streets, 
NEW-YORK. 


We have every facility for the production of first-class work in 
Show Cards, Labels, Leafiets, Pamphlets, 
Excursion-book Covers, 

AND EVERY VARIETY OF PLAIN AND COLORED WORK. 





Specialties in Flock and Embossed Work, and Railroad 
Work in general. 


Estimates and Designs furnished on application. 








= March 7, 1882. 


Hundreds of accidents occur annually from loose 

reins. When thrown over the dash or twisted 

around the whip, they are often switched off into 

the dirt, or the horse gets his tail over them, caus- 

ing him to rear, or back, and often runaway. All 
this avoided by using the 


‘““SecuRITY REIN HOLDER.” 


Holds the reins securely in position to be grasped 
instantly, with a firm hold on the horse’s mouth if 
Ml he be impatient or frightened. 

Parties purchasing carriages can have the Rein Holder attached, without 
extra charge, by asking for it; or they can be attached to carriages in use, in 
two minutes, by any person. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price : 
Nickel; $2 Gold plated. 


Judson L. Thomson, Manufacturer, 
83 and 85 Clinton St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


W. R. SANDERS, 


NEGOTIATOR AND PROMOTER. 
Railroads and Timber Lands Special. 

New Bonds Placed. English Connections, 

202 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





$x for Japan; $1.25 Rubber finish; $1.50 








Correspondence Solicited. 

















PARDEE CAR WORKS, 


WATSONTOWN, PA. 


Pande, Snyder & Go., Limited, 


PROPRIETORS. 


Manufacturers of Mail, Baggage, Box, Gondola, Flat, Gravel, Ore, Coal, Mine, 
and Hand Cars; Kelley’s Patent Turn-Tables, and Centers for 
Wooden Turn-Tables ; Car Castings, Railroad Forgings, 
Rolling-Mill Castings, Bridge Bolts, Castings. 





We have in connection with our Car Works, a Foundry 
and Machine Shop, and are prepared to do 
a general Machine Business. 


Chairman: ARIO PARDEE. Secretary: N. LEISER. 
Treasurer and General Manager: H. F. SNYDER. 


New York City Office—Room 2, No. 161 Broadway. 
C. W. LEAVITT, Agent. 


Allen Paper Car Wheel Co, 


GENERAL OFFICES; 





240 Broadway, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Allen’s Patent 


mT APER CAR Wht 


(ALL SIZES). 


Especially adapted for Sleeping and Draw- 


i 


ing Room Cars, Locomotive and Tender 
Trucks, Steel Tire, with annular web—strong- 
est, most durable and economical wheel in use. 
Works at Hudson, N. Y.; 


(near Chicago) and Morris, IIl.. 


and at Pullman 


MONA 


A. C. Darwin, Pres. 
C. H. Antes, Sec’y. 
J. C. Beacu, Treas, 


Swift's Iron and Steel Works. 


No. 26 West Tuirp STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


7, 





LJ 








Manufacturers of all Weights of, Standard and Narrow Gauge Rails by the 
most approved process. Also Rail Fastenings, Steel and Bloom 
Boiler Plate, and Tank, Sheet and Bar Iron. 
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THE RAMAPO IRON WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


: Safety Switch Stands and Stub Switch Stands: 
The Tracy Safety Switch, Keyed, Riveted, and Bolted Frogs of all 


Weights and Patterns. A specialty of an Elastic Yoked Stiff Frog and Spring Frog of 
the Tracy Pattern; Reversible and Interchangeable Doubleand Single Rail Cros- 
sings of any desired Pattern; Car, Bridge, and Turn Tables, Heavy and Light 


Castings and General Railroad Equip- | | ment. 























































































































WORES AND OFFICE: 


Ramapo, Rockland Co., New York. 


VW. SINOW , Superintendent. 








THE CONGDOWN’S 


IMPROVED CAR BRAKE SHOE 








| sists of ashoe having embed- 
ded in its body of cast iron, 
pieces of wrought iron, 
steel, malleable iron, or 
other suitable metal, which 
increase surprisingly its re- 
WHEELS FOR DRAWING-ROOM AND SLEEPING | sistance to wear. All com- 

COACHES, TENDERS, LOCOMOTIVES, PAS- munications should be ad- 


dressed to 
SENGER AND FREIGHT CARS. THE CONGDON BRAKE 


Pe ee a ee SHOE CO., 142 Dearborn 
W. W. SNOW, Superintendent. Street, or opposite Tri- 
: bune Building, Chicago. 
RAMAPO, Fockland Co., IN. Y-| RAMAPO WHEEL AND 
sont FOUNDRY CoO., Ramapo, 
Axles Furnished and Wheels Fitted. N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERSJ OF 
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No other Line is Superior to the 


FITCHBURG. RAILROAD 


Hoosac’T unnel Route 


WEST. 


A. DAY EXPRESS. | 
UU M. Wagner Palace Brawing-Room Cars Attached, 


Running through to Syracuse, N. Y., where connection is made with noned } 
SS 








sleeping-cars for Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, DETROIT AND CHICAG 


P. CINCINNATI | 
Wi EXPRESS. 


Pullman Sleeping-car attached, running through to Cincinnati without change, 
(Only line running Pullman Cars from Boston.) This car runs via Erie Railway 
and N.Y.,P. &O. R. R., making direct connection for Louisville, St. Louis, | 
Kansas City, New Orleans, and all points in Texas and New Mexico. 


P. ST. LOUIS | 
MM. EXPRESS. 


THE ONLY LINE which runs a THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR from 


Boston to St. Louis without change! 
Arriving at 8.00 A. M. Second Morning. 


Through sleeping-car for Buffalo, ‘I'oledo, Fort Wayne, Logansport, Lafayette, 
Danville, Tolono, Decatur and St. Louis, making direct connection with through 
Express Trains for Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and all points in the 


SOUTHWEST. 


P. PACIFIC 
AM. EXPRESS. 


The only line running a through sleeping-car v/a Niagara Falls, Canada South- 
ern Railway and Detroit without change, arriving at Chicago at 8.00 A. M. 
second morning, making sure connections with through Express Trains for 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Pacific Coast, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
all points in the 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


The above Trains run daily, Sundays excepted. 


This Great Short Line passes through the most celebrated scenery in the coun- 
try, ———w the famous HOOSAC TUNNEL, four and three-quarters miles 
long, being the longest tunnel in America, and the third longest in the world. 


Tickets, Drawing-room and Sleeping-car accommodations, may 
be secured in advance by applying to or addressing 


‘all Washington Streel, Boston, 290 


JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, 


Gen’! Sup’t, Traffic Manager. 


| WO 





J. R. WATSON, Gen’ Pass. Ag’t.. 


Short Line. 


The use of the term “ Short Line”’ in connection with the corporate name of 
a great road, con an idea of just what is required by the travelin; a 
Short Line, Quick Time, and the Best of accommodations—all of which are fur- 
nished by the greatest railway in America, 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
AND ST. PAUL. 


It owns and operates over 4,500 miles of road in Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and ; and as its main lines, branches and connections 
reach all the great business centers of the Northwest and Far West, it naturally 
answers the description of Short Line and Best Route between 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, LA CROSSE AND WINONA. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ABERDEEN AND ELLENDALE. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, EAU CLAIRE AND STILLWATER. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, WAUSAU AND MERRILL. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, BEAVER DAM AND OSHKOSH. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, WAUKESHA AND OCONOMOWOC, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MADISON AND PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, OWATONNA AND FARIBAULT. 
CHICAGO, BELOIT, JANESVILLE AND MINERAL POINT. 
CHICAGO, ELGIN, ROCKFORD AND DUBUQUE. 

CHICAGO, CLINTON, ROCK ISLAND AND CEDAR RAPIDS. 
CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA. 

CHICAGO, SIOUX CITY, SIOUX FALLS AND YANKTON. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MITCHELL AND CHAMBERLAIN. 
ROCK ISLAND, DUBUQUE, ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
DAVENPORT, CALMAR, ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


PULLMAN SLEEPERS and the FINEST DINING CARS IN THE 
RLD are run on the main lines of the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 8ST. PAUL RAILWAY, and every attention is paid to passengers 
by courteous employés of the Company. 


S. S. MERRILL, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 














Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass, Agent. 
J. T. CLARK, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen’! Sup’t. Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agent. 





“PROGRESSIVE AND RELIABLE.” 


“ Under its present management, 


The Ene Kailway 


has become the most progressive and reliable Trunk Line 
in America.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


THE ERIE is the SAFE anpD COMFORTABLE ting between the East 
and West. Its equipment is unsurpassed—PULLMAN COACHES, WEST- 
INGHOUSE AIR BRAKE, MILLER SAFETY PLATFORM, CARS 
LIGHTED BY GAS, STEEL RAILS, DOUBLE TRACK. 


@ The scenery along the line includes such t works of Nature as 
NIAGARA FALLS, WATKIN’S GLEN, PORTAGE FALLS and GORGE 
the GREAT LAKES, and the LAKES OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN 
NEW-YORK, making it truly the “* Lanpscarz Route or AMERICA.” 


E. S. BOWEN. JNO. N. ABBOTT, 
Gen’! Sup’t, N. Y. Gen’l Pass, Agent, N. Y. 


Housatonic Railroad. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 


THROUGH CARS 


Between New-York, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, Lenox and Pittsfield—the 
far-famed resorts of the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


of Western Massachusetts—the “‘ Switzerland of America.” 


Two through trains daily between New-York City and all points on the Hous- 
atonic Rai . from the Grand Central Depot via the New-York, New-Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, at 8.09 a.m. and 3.39 P. m. : 

Descriptive Guide Book sent free by mail upon application to the General 


Ticket Agent. 
H. D. AVERILL, Gen’l Ticket Agent. 
W. H. YEOMANS, Superintendent. 





\| General Offices, Bridgeport, Conn., Dec, 27, 1882. 
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SRNR ARRIETA 
Ganpyer’s New Reversrste Car Szat No. 8. 
[Patented Dec. 6, 1881.] 


As the back reverses, it raises the front of the seat so as to prevent tho 
passenger from slipping off the seat, and removes the objection made to 
this kind of seat heretofore. 

The large orders already received from the N. Y. 0. and H. R. R. R. and 


aoe Serene Companies for our No. 8 Seat, is the best guarantee of its 
me 

Made with Perforated Veneer, Leather, Plush, and Rattan Seats, which 
are interc ble: one kind of seat can be used in the Summer, and the 
other in the Winter. 

&@Please send for Descriptive Circular giving full particulars and prices. 


GARDNER & CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Car Seats, Gar Cerlines, Depot Seats, ete, 


183 Canal Street, New-York. 
FACTORY: 880 to 842 E. Gist Street. 


Get “The Best. 


HAS.D TILA, 


150 North Third St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturer of every 
description of 


Coach, Carriage & 
Railway 


Brushes; 


Paint-and Sash Tools: 


Fitch, Badger, and Camel- 
Hair Varnish (extra 








thick and strong). 


Camel, Ox, and Sable Pen- @ 
cils, etc. 


The celebrated THUM HALF-ELASTIC VARNISH BRUSH is warranted 
to stand until it is worn out, It can be used for finishing without being previ- 
ously worn down ; will last longer and carry more varnish than any other Seoul. 
Ask your dealer for them, or send for a circular. ; 














PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, Block Tin, Wire, ete. 
Cliff St., bet. John and Fulton, 
NEW-YORK. 





Jj. A. DEAN & CO., 


\ Manufacturers of 
LINSEED OIL and 
| LINSEED CAKE, 


781 Front Street, New York. 








C.'T’. Raynolds & Co., 


(Established in 1770,) 


106 & 108 Fulton-st., 
NEW-YORK, 


21 Lake-st., 
CHICAGO, 


CoLor Makers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Coach, Car and Railway Varnishes, 
Carmines, Lakes, Vermilions, 
White Lead, Zinc, ete. 


Fine Brushes for Artists, Decorators, Coach, 
Car, House and Sign Painters. 


Artists’ Materials, Decorative Tube Colors. 
AGENTS FOR 
Crockett’s Preservative and Genuine Spar Composition. 


F.W. DEVOE & CO., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


RAILWAY VARNISHEs, 
COACH AND CAR COLORS, 


Ground in Oil and Japan, 


ETC., ETC. 


Fine Brushes adapted for Railroad use. All kinds of Artists’ Materials. 
Colors for ready use, and all specialties for Railroad and Carriage purposes. 


Railroad companies will save themselves great trouble in painting by al- 
lowing F. W. Devor & Co. to prepare their Passenger and Freight Car Colors. 
This will insure Durability, Uniformity and Economy. F. W. Drvok & Co. 
manufacture from the crude materials which are the component parts of 
any shade, and they understand better their chemical relationship, when in 
combination, than can be possible to those who simply buy their. dry mate- 
rials and then grind them. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD OF TINTS. 


Cor. of Fulton and William Sts., 
NEW-YORK. 
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Sole Manufacturers of the 
IMPROVED 


Vulcanized Fibre Track- 
Bolt Washers, 


which form non-metallic, permanently elastic compensating cushions, absorb shocks and vibrations d absolutely locking th These W: 
have been adopted by a large number of failroads as the cheapest and wrap: Bows in use. Filéxible viteosined-Bhve dust quate por eae 
which are absolutely unaffected by oil and grease, are far more durable than leather, and much cheaper. j 





E,. W. VANDERBILT. E. M. HOPKINS, | 








W. RYDER’S 
VANDERBILT & HOPKINS, PATENT 
; Practical Shaking 
Railroad Ties 
: : Grate Bar. 
CAR AND RAILROAD LUMBER: Office: 134 Water St., 
White and Yellow Pine, Oak, Gum and Cypress ne apm 
Cut to’ Order. 7, asst mate Devt Acting Coste besa eenoiaaa © 'a 7s 
at ee | come bat, a penal renin ten | puoibens is produced in each bar, which 
1 2 O Liberty Street ae up the clinkers, and removes all the ashes from the bot- 
> om 0 rnace, 





By this means we get the largest percentage of circulation of air, which 
NEW-YORK. | keeps the bars cool and prevents them from burning or warping. There 

: is also fully ten per cent, of fuel saved, as it does away with the necessity of 

. r = opening the furnace door and shaking the fire, and thus preventing large 
Creosoted and Treated Lumber and Ties, Pine Boards, | volumes of cold air rushing in and producing sudden expansions and con- 


: : tractions, frequently b' the bottom of the boiler. 
Plank and Dimension Lumber to Order. This bar has roms very pe Bons qualities which no wig | grate ever 
: : possessed. The first is a large friction roller at each end of the bar, thus 
General Railroad Supplies. enabling it to be moved back and forth with the greatest ease, thohgh the 


bar be ever so large and heavy. The second is the header at the end of 

every bar, thus absolutely protecting the barfrom all obstructions of coal and 

clinkers, that otherwise might get at the end of the bar and stop 1*s working. 

This header also affords plenty of expansion and contraction room for the 

H HOLLMANN bars. The first set of these bars ever made has been in constant use for 

° . ’ some four and one-half years, without any expense except first cost, and the 
party using them prefers them to any other bar in use, 





DEALER IN 
RAILROAD TIES, THE ROGERS 
Car and Railroad Lumber, Locomotive and Machine Works 
WHITE AND YELLOW PINE AND Oak, PATERSON, N. J. 
MILLS BUILDING, best sadicen agpicet ace Seer ee 
Room 14. 35 WALI STREET. 


Coal or Wood Durning Locomotive Engines 


AND OTHER VARIETIES OF 


RAILROAD MACHINERY, 


. 8S. ROGERS, President. 


. S. HUGHES, Secretary. | Paterson, N.J. 
WM. S. HUDSON, Superintendent. 


R. S. HUGHES, 7reasurer, 
44 Exchange Place, N. Y. 





The John Stephenson Company, CB BOERS ® (0 
i me . if Manufacturers of the Latest Improved LP 


Wood Working 
Machinery 


For Car Builders, Planing Mills, 
Cabinet, Carriage and Railroad 
Shops, House Builders, Sash, 


Door and Blind Makers, 
Superior Elegance, Lightness and Durability. The result of 50 years’ experience. 

Adapted to all countries and climates. Combining all valuable improvements, Beets JAMES S. NASON, 
. Shipped to foreign parts with greatest care, and at most favorable rates. WAREROOMS: No. 109 Liberty Street, New-York. 





ee —— —s. ~ 


TRAM-CAR BUILDERS, 





NEW-YORK. 
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THE Se MM. BOYNTOW FILE AWD SAW COMPAIY, 


Saw-Sets Patent Cross-Cut Handles, Tools 


x 

gz 500,000 
@ > SOLD IN 1880. 
F 


il 


Saws, 


a 
Ww 


< 


“Office: 80 BEEKM 


Not one in a thousand 
gz failed to give satisfaction. 


The First Award of 
Australia has been added 
to the Centennial Awards. 


The 12-inch log at bot- 
ens F tom of this picture was 
sawed off by two men by 
i} 2 hand in 7-seconds before 
Commissioners of every 2 
country and the Emperor 


Factories: 36, 38, 40):and 42 Devoe Street, Brooklyn. 

















RERR MO RARER 
a 


. BOYNTON . ane e & FILE co. 
34, 36, 38, 40 & 42 DEVOE ST. 
BROOKLYN. 
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ALL ORDERS MUST 
BE ADDRESSED TO 


E. M. BOYNTON, 
STORE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No, 80 BEEKMAN ST, 

N. Y. CITY, 


WHERE A FULL AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


SAWS, FILES 
AND TOOLS, 
ARE KEPT. 
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